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CHAPTER I. 


THE SENTENCE. 


RILLIANT was the 
display of soldiers 
who were assem- 

«~ bled upon the wide 
parade ground in 
St. Petersburg, on 
one mid-day in 
summer. They had 
ae been called thither 

to exhibit their 
skillin arms. The 
sunbeams danced 
upon their bright 
trappings, and the 
se gentle breeze play- 
ed with their floating plumes. Near the centre 
of the ground, mounted upon a superb and rich- 
ly caparisoned charger, was a man towards 
whom all eyes were directed. He was very tall, 
and powerfally built, and of that majestic pres- 
ence which indicates one “born to command.” 
His countenance, naturally stern, was now cov- 
ered by a cloud, and his nether lip was drawn 
up with a look of hard, harsh meaning. His 
uniform was rich, but yet somewhat worn and 
dusty. The polished helmet upon his head was 
surmounted by a heavy, flowing plume, which 
served to give an additicval grandeur to his mag- 
nificent form. The jewelled insignia upon his 
breast showed him to be the Emperor, for such 
he was—Nicholas, of Russia. 





[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


For some time the emperor had been allow- 
ing his horse to prance about in unequal circles, 
and at times his eyes would be bent to the ground, 
and then they would flash darkly upon the long 
line of officers who seemed to be awaiting his 
orders. Those who saw the curl of his mus- 
tached lip, and noticed how nervously he grasp- 
ed his riding-whip, knew that something had 
provoked him, and there was not an officer there 
but stood in fear, for none could tell what pur- 
pose or cause of wrath might have entered his 
iron soul, At length he curbed in his horse and 
beckoned to an officer who was stationed at a 
short distance from him. The man thus called 
rode forward and with a low bow and a trem- 
bling look awaited the will of his royal master. 

“Major,” said the emperor, “go and send 
Colonel Ruric here. I would speak with him.” 

The messenger rode off towards a spot where 
a number of officers were assembled, and to one 
of them he delivered the emperor’s order. It 
was a young man who was thus called out from 
among his companions. He was not over four- 
and-twenty years of age, but for several deeds of. 
more than ordinary bravery, he had been pro- 
moted already to the rank of a colonel. In both 
form and feature he was the very picture of a 
soldier—-not such a soldier as was the emperor, 
but such an one as finds a place in the heart as 
well as inthe head. He was tall, and of admi- 
rable proportions, with a face of great personal 
beauty and regularity of feature. Such, in ap- 
pearance, was Count Feodor Ruric. He had 
been left an orphan at an early age, and from his 
father he had inherited a title, though his count- 

ship came to him with but little property to 
make it valuable. All who knew the young 
colonel count loved him. They loved him be- 
cause he was bold and frank, kind and generous, 
and because they knew that he was ever ready 
to risk his life in the sacred cause of true friend- 
ship. We said all who knew him loved him. 
So all did who knew him truly. But there were 
some who cared not to know his heart—some 
were jealous of the love he received—and such 
there were who hated him. It would be difficult 
to find a bold, handsome, generous man, who 
could live without enemies ; and we shall gen- 
erally find that the more love and respect a man 
is capable of inspiring, the more rank will be 
the jealousy from those who envy him. So the 

Count Feodor Ruric, so generally beloved, had 

a few most bitter enemies. 
We must go back now to the evening previous 


THE CIRCASSIAN. 


A STORY OF RUSSIA, TURKEY AND CIRCASSIA. 





An old man—a man who had once been a Po- 
lish officer—was confined in the prison awaiting 
the doom of death. His crime was that he had 
lent his influence secretly towards exciting the 
Poles tojoin with the Hungarians in a general 
revolution. He had boldly acknowledged that 
such was his desire, and he was very unhesita- 
tingly condemned to die. Count Ruric had 
charge of the prison in which several state pris- 





oners were confined, or, at least, he had imme- 
diate control of the prison guard, and was re- 
sponsible. Ata late hour in the evening a wo- 
man came to the room in which Ruric was seat- 
ed. She was a young woman, and possessed a 
winning, natural loveliness which was well cal- 
culated to enlist sympathy in her behalf. The 
count could see traces of tears upon her cheeks, 
and her whole countenance was expressive of 
the most intense anguish. Ruric bade her to be 
seated, and then he asked her business. 

“You are Colonel Ruric ?’”’ she tremblingly 
said. To which he of course answered in the 
affirmative. 

“* And you have charge of the prison ?”” 
“Yes.” 

“T must go in there, sir.” 

“Impossible, lady.” 

“But my father is confined there, and he is 
under sentence of death. O, I must see him.” 

“‘ Your father, lady ?” 

“ Yes—Slavinski.” 

“ The Pole ?” 

“‘Yes—a poor old man who is sentenced to 
die. I am his child—his only child. I must 
see him once more on earth—once more before 
he dies. It will make his death easier, and it 
will be a lasting blessing to me.” She sank 
upon her knees as she spoke, and with her hands 
clasped, and the big tears streaming down her 
fair cheeks, she begged for the simple boon she 
sought, 


knew the duty which was imposed upon him, and 
he knew that he was answerable for the fulfil- 
ment of that duty with his life. Yet the weep- 
ing, imploring woman had moved his heart, and 
when once his heart was moved, it was hard for 
his judgment to go the opposite way. He strug- 
gled a while between inclination and duty, and 
then he gave his heart the victory. 

“ You shall go,” he said; and then he tore a 
Icaf from his pocket-book and wrote an order. 

The woman blessed him as she received the 
paper, and Rauric felt gratified to think he had 
contributed to the happiness of a suffering fel- 
low-creature, 

On the next morning, however, the young 
officer’s feelings of happiness received a severe 
check. He was in his private room, just raising 
a cup of warm wine to his lips, when one of the 
guard hastily entered and informed him that the 
Polish prisoner had escaped, and that a young 
woman had been found in his place. Ruric has- 
tened to the cell, and, sure enough, there he 
found his visitor of the previous evening. 

‘Alas, lady, what have you done?” cried the 


the startling tidings he had received were true. 

“T have given liberty to my father,” nobly 
returned the female. ‘I gave him a portion of 
my own dress, and he has escaped. I know 
what my fate must be, and I am ready to re- 
I told my father that I could escape, 
else he would not have gone and left me. I 
must die, but I shall die happy since I know he 
is safe.” 

“Ah, lady, it will not be you who shall die,” 
said Ruric, in a painful tone. 


ceive it. 


“Not me? Surely they will not catch my 
father.”’ 
“No. Iam the one who must die. You do 


not know the temper of our emperor, if you think 
I shall escape the fatal result of this.” 

The woman gazed up into the face of the 
handsome officer, and at first she could not be- 
lieve that what he said was true, but as soon as 
she was made to realize it, she tore her hair with 
frenzied anguish. Ruric tried to calm her, but 
her grief was too deep. He saw that she now 
had a real agony on his own account, and he 





to the day on which we have opened our story. 


“s~ 


forgave her for what she had done. She knew 


It was a hard case for the young count. He | 


count, as soon as he had convinced himself that | 


that she was forgiven, and then her strength 
gave way beneath the weight that had come 
upon her. And thus the count left her. 

The emperor sat there upon his horse, with the 
terrible frown growing more dark upon his mas- 
sive brow, as the count approached. Fcodor 
Ruric was very pale, but he did not tremble. 

“Di t! di t!” ordered the emperor, 
in a tone like the premonitory rumbling of an 
earthquake. . 

Ruric slipped from his saddle and bowed be- 
fore his royal master. 

“Colonel Ruric,” said Nicholas, “where is 
Slavinski ?” 

“He has escaped, sire,” returned the count, 
summoning all his fortitude—for it was no small 
task to stand unmoved before such a master. 

“Did you not have charge of the guard, last 
night ?” 

“The guard was under my official control, 
sire.” 

“So I supposed. Now how did the Polish 
rebel escape ?” 

Ruric related the circumstances as briefly as 
possible. - 

“So,” said the emperor, with a look of inef- 
fable scorn, “you have thrown off your alle- 








giance, and own rule now by strange women. 


NICHOLAS, EMPEROR OF 


You forget your duty to your imperial master 
when a woman bawls in your ear.” 

“ Sire, I meant not to have done wrong.” 

“So much the worse, for I gave you some 
credit for judgment, but now I find you are void 
of both judgment and obedience.” 

“ Sire—” 

“Stop! Did you not know your duty?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“And yet you violated it. See now how base 
you are. Knowing your duty, you did it not; 
and possessing a free mind you threw away 
your judgment. Ah—here comes Menzikoff. 
We shall see.” 

The individual thus alluded to was the Prince 
| Alexander Menzikoff, a general in the imperial 
army, anda man who had much power—that 
| power mostly resulting from his vast wealth. 
| “How now, Menzikoff?” hastily inquired the 
| emperor. ‘‘ What of the Pole?” 
| “He has escaped, sire,” returned the prince, 
| with a shake of his head. “Search has been 
| made, but in vain. He could not have escaped 
| by the river, but must have gone off some other 

way.” 

“You are sure he has gone ¢” 

** Perfectly sure.” 

Nicholas turned towards the count. His 
| movements were heavy and deliberate, and the 

expression of his countenance was an index to a 

determination that was not to be easily changed. 


“Feodor Ruric,” he said, “for your indivi- 
dual sake I might overlook what has trans- 
pired by simply banishing you, but there is more 
at stake. We must have an example. You 
must die! I have heard of your other acts of 
treason.” 

“But one word, sire,” uttered the count, in 
an imploring tone. 

“No sir, not a word.” 

“ But my motives, sire ?” 

“T care not for your motives. Facts are what 
the world sees, and by facts alone must such 
cases be judged. I will hear no more. Take 
him off, Menzikoff, for he is your prisoner till 
to-morrow, and then he shall be shot. You shall 
answer for him.” 

“T will, sire,” returned the prince ; and as he 
spoke there was more of exultation upon his 
countenance, than of sorrow. The very glance 
which accompanied the words seemed to signify, 
“ With pleasure.” 

Feodor Ruric’s horse was led away, while he 
himself followed Menzikoff from the spot. It 
was easy to see that most of the officers were 
pained deeply by what had transpired. They 
dared not murmur, for they were in the presence 
of their master, but they could not repress the 
expressions which worked upon their counte- 


RUSSIA, AT THE REVIEW. 


nances. It was evident that Menzikoff was not 
in very high esteem among the imperial guard. 
He was known to be a sort of spy—a self-con- 
stituted spy—who reported all that he saw, and 
who, it was believed, oftentimes reported what 
he dil not sce. 

After the prisoner had been led away, the em- 
| peror went on with the review. 
| troops exercise, and he passed his orders as 
| usual. It may be that he was more taciturn 

than was his wont, but no one could have told 

from his manner that anything unusual had 
| happened. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SERF. 


Into one of the strongest dungeons of the 
prison was Count Ruric thrown, and Menzikoff 
himself took the keys. The young noble knew 
that his fate was sealed so far as any will of the 
emperor was concerned, and he knew that his 
fault was one that would not be overlooked. 
The old prince had, on his part, taken every 


precaution in his power, for he knew that the | 
| dark, and his hair, which must have once been 
' as black as night, was well sprinkled with silver. 


young count had numerous friends, and he felt 
sure that some of them might even dare to at- 


afternoon passed slowly, heavily away, and as 


| 
| 
| 
| tempt his rescue if they had opportunity. The 
| the gloom of night began to gather about the 


cold, damp prison-house, the young man’s spirits 











[See Chapter I.] 









sank within him. He sat down upon the low 

stone bench that projected from the wall, and 
bowing his head he called up the images of the 
past. He remembered the mother who used to 
smile upon him, and he could almost fancy that 
he heard her sweet voice now, sounding as it 
did of yore, to calm the youthful passions of his 
soul. And he remembered his father—the 
brave, generous man who was prodigal only in 
charity—and once more he heard those words of 
counsel which had been the foundation of his own 
life. And he remembered a sister, too, with 
whom he used to laugh and prattle. And there 
was a little brother who, years ago, came to shed 
a ray of sunshine across his path. But the grave 
had closed over them all! He alone was left of 
all his family—and how long shonld it be ere 
he, too, should pass away into that of shades 
whither his kindred had gone before him. He 
knew that there would be some to regret his loss 
when he was gone, but he would leave none to 
mourn for him‘as kin do mourn for kin. 

The hours passed on—the deep darkness of 
night was fall upon the earth—and the only 
sound that broke the death-like stillness was an 
occasional cry from the distant sentinels, and 
the scratching of the rats that worked in the 
prison walls. Feodor had wept some—he had 
wept when he thought of the 
death-scenes he had witnessed in his 
own family—but now the thought 
of re-union had come to him, and 
he had sunk into a state of prayer- 
ful meditation. 

The hours passed on. The 
brazen tongue upon the distant 
cathedral had told the hour of mid- 
night, and yet Rurie had not 
thought of sleep. Once, just at the 
stroke of twelve, an officer put his 
head in at the door to see that all 
was safe. The count recognized 
him as one attached to Menzikaff’s 
staff, and he asked him if ke could 
not have some refreshment. 

“Not to-night,” returned the 
visitor, hesitating at the door. 

“But I have had nothing since 
morning. Let me have a drop of 
wine.” 

“Not tonight. If you need it 
in the morning, perhaps you can 
have it.” 

“T may not need it in the morn- 
ing,” said the count, in a thought- 
ful tone. “But stay,” he added, 
as his visitor turned once more to 
close the door. “Am I to be shot 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“At what time ?” 

“At noon, so I heard the prince 
say. He will send you a priest in 
the morning.” 

The officer withdrew as he spoke, 
and locked and bolted the door 
after him, and once more Ruric 
was alone. The distant clock told 
the hour of one, and the count had 
almost sunk into a dreamy slum- 
ber, when he thought he heard 
footsteps in the passage that led to 
his cell. He started up and lis- 
tened, and he was sure that he was 
correct. It might be some one 
bringing him the refreshment he 
had asked for, he thought, and 
moving back to his seat he sat down 


| again, for the chain that confined him was so 
| heavy that he stood with difficulty. At length 


the bolts upon the outside were slowly moved 
back, and the key was turned in the lock. A 
strange sensation crept through the young man’s 


| frame as he heard that key move, for he noticed 
| that it was moved with the utmost caution, giv- 


He saw the | 
| giving up its hold. 


ing back hardly a sound to tell that the bolt was 
In a moment more the door 


| was slowly opened, and the prisoner could hear 


that some one had entered, though he could not 


| eyen catch an outline through the thick darkness. 


“—sh! Speak not a word!” whispered a 
yoice which Ruric could not recognize, but 


| which nevertheless seemed to have a welcome 
| sound to it. 


The count started again to his feet, and just 
as he did so, the rays of a lamp flashed upon 
him which came from a lantern his strange visi- 
tor had opened. As soon as Ruric could bear 
the glare of the light, he gazed upon the form 
and feature of him who had so unexpectedly 
presented himself. It was a tall, stout man, 
somewhat past the meridian of life, and dressed 
in the garb of a serf. His complexion was quite 


His countenance denoted a vast degree of firm- 


| ness, but yet ’twas kind. 


“ Who are you?” asked Ruric, as soon as he 
had taken a hasty survey of the man. 
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“My name is Ivan, and I am a serf of the 
prince Alexander Menzik off.” 

“ T have seen you.” 

“Ay, count, you have seen me often.” 

“And Ihave heard much of you, too, 
the young man. 

“Ah,” uttered the serf, with an inquisitive 
gesture. 

“Yes. I have heard much of your skill in 
military engincering. I suppose I am correct ?” 

“Yes,” returned Ivan, setting his lantern 
down upon the stone floor, and taking a mode- 
rate sized, flat bundle from beneath his coarse 
drugget shirt. ‘“ Yes—so Menzikoff sometimes 
employs me,’ 

“And he has sent you to me with food, has 
he not?” asked Ruric, the reception of refresh- 
ment being the only hope he now had, since he 
found out who was his visitor. 

“ Not exactly,” returned the serf, in peculiar 
tone and emphasis. “ Menzikoff would sooner 
send the headsman or the knout. No, no, 
Feodor Ruric, I have come of my own accord.” 

“And wherefore?” quickly asked the pris- 
oner. 

“Wherefore should the oppressed seek each 
other but for aid ?”’ returned the serf, standing 
erect and gazing full upon the count. “I know 
what’Rassian oppression is. I feel it in every 
bone—in every nerve. I know what it is to 
suffer with a proud heart. I know, too, sir, how 
slight and fragile is the thread of the true man’s 
life in the empire. Count Ruric, I have come 
to set you free.” 

“To set me free! You—a serf! 
snatch me from death ?” 
coherently. 

“Ay, for serf though I be, yet I have heard of 
you, and I know you to be one not deserving of 
death. Do you wish to flee?” 

‘I do not think the emperor will pardon me,” 
muttered Ruric, half to himself. 

“Nor do I,” returned Ivan, “for his mind is 
most bitterly poisoned against you. Menzikoff 
hates you—he hates you with a perfect hatred, 
and he has determined to ruin you.” 

“But why should he hate me? Surely I 
never did aught against him, even in thought.” 

“He hates you as Satan hates the saints. 
He hates you because others love you—because 
you are better than he is ; and far more than all 
else, because you are braver than his son, and 
have received more marked distinction, and he 
has resolved to destroy you; butin the present 
instance he has found the chance without seek- 
ing it, only you may be assured that he will not 
fail to make the most of it.” 

“And why should you come to save me?” 
asked Raric, giving way to a spirit of curiosity, 
for there was much to excite curiosity in the 
speech and bearing of the serf. 

“ You should not stop to question me on that 
point,” returned Ivan. “ Suffice it for you to 
know that I have come to save you, and perhaps 
you may at some time know me better if you 
follow my instructions. Will yeu go with 
me ?” 

“ Most assuredly I will, if you are sure that 
you can lead me safely away ftom here.” 

“That I can do easily. I managed to get 
the keys of the prison from Menzikoff’s own 
room, and you may rest assured that the guards 
are now all asleep upon their posts. They drank 
more than wine to-night, for I handled their 
drink. Come, here is a seaman’s dress. It is 
large enough to slip on over your own. Put it 
on quickly, for we have little time to lose.” 

Then Ivan knocked off the chains, and Ruric 
began to put on the rough dress which the serf 
had provided, and as he did so he had time to 
reflect somewhat upon what had transpired. 
Of one thing he felt morally sure, and that was, 
that Ivan had really come to save him ; but why 
he had come was not so apparent, though the 
count fancied there must be some hidden mo- 
tive. In regular sequence came the thought of 
where he should find refuge after he had got 
clear of the prison. 

“Tvan,” he said, with this thought upon his 
mind, ‘‘how far do you mean to guide me ?” 

“ Farther than you probably imagine,” was 
the rather odd reply. ‘“ But get you ready, and 
we will talk of thatas we move clear of present 
danger.” 

“Tam ready now,” responded the count, as 
he placed the glazed hat upon his head, and 
made a movement as: though he would shake 
himself into the strange clothes he had donned. 

“Then come. Tread carefully, now, and 
keep close at my heels, for though the sentries 
may sleep, yet danger never sleeps in Russia. 
Come.” 

Ivan led the way out from the cell, and Ruric 
followed. The iron door was reclosed and 
locked, and the serf placed the keys back in his 
pocket, and as soon as he reached the steps that 
led up to the entrance door he closed his lan- 
tern and hid it beneath his shirt. 

“See,” whispered the guide, as he pointed to 
where a dusky form could be seen reclining 
against the wall, “that fellow dreams not of 
danger, and I think he sleeps too soundly to 
dream of anything.” 


”” said 





Come to 
uttered Ruric, in- 





Ruric merely glanced at the sleeping soldier, 
and without making any reply he hastened on. 
The prison-yard was somewhat wide, but it was 
traversed in safety, and at the outer gate they 
met another slecping sentry. The serf had a 
key to the wicket, and ina few short moments 
more, Ruric was in the street. He felt the fresh 
air of heaven, and it was grateful to him, but a 
shudder ran through his soul when he thought 
that the presence of one of his fellow-men—one 
with whom he had been wont to associate— 
could never be enjoyed again bencath the breeze 
of his native land without danger. But anoth- 
er train of thought ran through his mind—he re- 
membered that he had none of kin in Russia— 
that he could live at best but in the breeze of 
favor that might at any moment change into a 
deadly simoon—and he felt not so much of grief 
at the separation. 

At length they reached a secluded spot near 
the lower end of the great quay, and here Ivan 
stopped. At ashort distance lay a small lighter- 
built craft, and Ruric thought he saw one upon 
her deck. He mentioned the circumstance to 

















his companion, but an assuring nod of the head 
was the only reply. The serf cast his eyes about 
him in all directions, and then laying his hand 
upon the count’s arm, he spoke : 

“ Feodor Ruric, I am your friend. You have 
no kindred in Russia, and I know that you had 
better form attachments somewhere else. I can 
sce in your soul what others have only imagined. 
I can see that you have more of the spirit of re- 
publicanism in your soul than would ever be 
safe here. Nicholas likes brave men, but he 
wants those men all changed to instruments 
which he can hold in his own hand. Menzikoff 
has told him of some of your republican speeches 
at the festive board, and—” 

“My republican speeches!” uttered Ruric, 
somewhat surprised. 

“Yes, for you have spoken them when you 
knew it not. They are the natural growth of 
such a heart as yours. You may have thought 
that you paid all allegiance to the emperor, but 
yet you never respected the regime under which 
you have served. Your soul has longed for 
something more noble than the atmosphere of 
tyrants and kneeling serfs.’ 

** So it has—so it has,” murmured the count, 
first giving a thought to his own feelings, and 
gazing with wonder upon the serf who spoke 
such words of trath. He now knew indeed that 
Ivan was at least an extraordinary man, be he 
an occupant of what social sphere he might. 
“So Ihave,” repeated the young noble. “I 
have indeed felt how little of true humanity finds 
a place in the empire.” 

“I know it,” resumed the serf. “I know it 
well. But time is passing, and you must be off 
before your escape is discovered. Now you 
must place yourself wholly under my guidance. 
This small vessel is going down the gulf, and 
she will land you at Kolganp. The captain is a 
man to be trusted, and he has his orders, and 
you will find it to your advantage to trust him 
implicitly.” 

“But where shall I finda final refuge? I 
cannot remain at Kolganp.” 

“ Of course not; but the captain will find you 
a hiding-place there, until he can get you a 
passage to the Levant. Here is a packet in 
which you will find full instructions for your 
future course, and if you hope for peace and 
happiness hereafter, you will follow them out. 
Your father, when he lived, once did me a gréat 
service, and I will now repay him by being kind 
to his son. Take the packet, and read it after 
you have got safely on your way. Come, we 
will go on board.” 

Ivan turned towards the small vessel as he 
spoke, and Ruric followed him. The captain 
was upon the deck, but it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish his features. There were one or two 
men forward, but they could only be seen in 
outline. 

*« Ludowitz,” said the serf, addressing the com- 
mander of the craft, ‘‘ have you got your sailing 
permit?” 

“Yes. It’s all right. 
when I please.” 

“Good. This is the young man of whom I 
spoke to you this evening, and if you owe me 
aught for the kindness I have shown you, you 
will be faithful in this. Get him the first pas- 
sage to the Levant you can. His money is 
safe.” , 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ruric,” said the serf, turning to the count, 
“Thave made rather free with your money bags. 
I went to your house this evening, and obtained 
four thousand ducats in golden imperials. Our 
friend Ludowitz has them, and of course they 
are at your service. Now go. Follow the in- 
structions of the packet, and you shall be 
happy.” 

“But one word,” exclaimed the count, to 
whom allthis was passing more like a dream 
than areality. ‘ When shall I see you again ? 
When shall I know what all this means—the 
secret of this strange movement ?” 

“If we both live it shall not be many years, 
and perhaps not many months. But when we 
do meet again, I shall come to you. Be faith- 
ful to my instructions, and all shall be well. 
Adieu, now, and may God bless you.” 

The serf turned, and was gone. Ruric heard 
his steps as they grew faint in the distance, and 
when he could hear them no more, he bowed 
his head upon his hands and sank into a puzzling, 
wandering mood of thought. 

“Don’t fear, sir,” said Ludowitz, “for I will 
do the best I can for you. The run to Kolganp 
will be safe enough, and I think there will be no 
trouble beyond there. Take heart, sir. I know 
your trials.” 

The captain stopped to hear no reply, but 
turning to his men, whom he had ordered up 
from below, he proceeded at once to get under- 
weigh, and ere long the light vessel was mak- 
ing her way out from the mouth of the Neva. 
Fesdor Ruric saw the last dim outlines of the 
island shore, and then he sought a place of rest, 
for he was nearly overcome by the fatigue and 
excitement through which he had passed. 


I am at liberty to go 





CHAPTER III. 
A PRINCE AT HOME. 


Nicnovas of Russia was in one of the rooms 
of the imperial palace. He had eaten his simple 
breakfast, and was now engaged in reading the 
correspondence of some of his ministers. His 
face was as firm and cold as ice, and his great 
brow was dark and heavy. Ever and anon he 
made notes upon the margins of the missives he 
read, and at such times there would come a 
slight change over his features, but whether the 
emotions which gave them birth were of satisfac- 
tion or dislike none could have told. 

“ By the hand of Saint Peter,” he muttered 
to himself, as he moved aside the papers, “I 
must bring the Turk to his knees. The Euxine 
is mine, and why should the infidel Moslem 
hold its keys in his foul hand? Why should my 
ships have to take the favor of another? Why 
should not the forts of the Bosphorus wear the 
cross of Russia upon their flags? O, Ihate that 
crescent. It is the bane of my life!” 

The empcror clasped his hands as he spoke, 














and commenced pacing the room with long, 
heavy strides. There “were towering, dark 
schemes in hisemind. Away in the south lay 
the golden gate of the east, and the monarch of 
Russia would plant his power there. He was 
not content with the dominion of half of Europe. 
He was in this mood, when he was interrupted 
by the entrance of the Prince Menzikoff. 

“Ah, what now?” the emperor asked, stop- 
ping in his walk, ‘ What brings you out in 
such haste ?” 

“ Bad news, sire,” returned Menzikoff, trem- 


bling. 
“Bad news? Don’t come to me with bad 
news now. I’ve enough of such already. By 


my soul, Menzikoff, I’ve had enough this morn- 
ing to make me mad, The world is turned up- 
side down, and rank republicanism is running 
not. Poor Francis Joseph wants my aid against 
the insurgent Hungarian, and the wave of re- 
bellion is rolling on. But what came you to 
tell me ?” 

“ Ruric has escaped.” 

“ The Count Feodor?”’ 

* Yes.” 

“But he was in prison—in chains—under 
guard—and you the sponsor?”’ uttered Nicholas, 
in quick, excited tones. 

“I know it, sire; and I did all my duty; but 
this morning his cell was found empty. The 
doors were all locked as usual, but he had gone.” 

“Then he must be found, or there shall be 
suffering in his stead. Mark me, Menzikoff— 
there shall be suffering in his stead. It was you 
who first discovered his republicanism, and it is 
you who are responsible.” 

“ But sire,” urged the frightened noble— 

“Don’t stop to waste words, now,” sternly 
interposed the emperor, “‘ but go and find the 
fugitive. Has any vessel left the river?” 

“ One, sire, left sometime during the night.” 

“Then send our fleetest yacht after her, and 
send off scouts, too, on the roads. Ruric must 
be taken, for if rebellion rankles in the heart of 
our empire, it shall be plucked out, even though 
half the noble heads should fall. Find him, sir, 
dead or alive, and in the meantime other mat- 
ters shall be looked to. I would know how he 
escaped—there must be treachery somewhere.” 

“T have been to the prison, sire, and I have 
made all the inquiry I could. The guard have 
been arrested, but I can learn nothing save that 
the prisoner has escaped.’” 

“ Well, go and find him, and I will visit the 
prison myself.” 

Menzikoff bowed and withdrew, and after he 
was gone the emperor commenced once more to 
pace the room. 

“‘T don’t know, Menzikoff, exactly what your 
character is worth,” he muttered to himself, with 
a curious shake of the head. “At all events I 
shall look after you. I think you care more 
for my gold than you do for my authority.” 

Nicholas had begun to doubt the prince ; and 
he had reason, too, to doubt many others ; but 
he kept his own counsel. His eagle eye was 
open. He knew where his power rested—not in 
the hearts of his people, but in the iron rule of 
his own will. 

It was in the afternoon that Menzikoff, faint 
and weary with fatigue and excitement, sat 
down in one of the apartments of his palace and 
sent for his serf Ivan. The serf came and asked 
his master’s will. The prince gazed up into 
the face of his bondman, and a shudder ran 
through his frame. He almost always felt a 
strange, secret dread when he found himself in 
the presence of Ivan, but he could not tell 
whence it came. The serf had come to him, 
through a purchase, with an estate, about two 
years previous, and he was valuable on account 
of the various talents he possessed—talents which 
he professed to have gained from a friendly 
priest. 

“Tyan,” said the prince, “ did you know that 
the Count Ruric was imprisoned yesterday ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” returned the serf, showing 
no signs of perturbation. 

“And did you know that during last night he 
escaped ?”” 

“Theard he had escaped, but I hardly gave 
credit to the story.” 

“Well, it is true. He has escaped, and he 
must have had help. Two of the sentinels were 
found asleep upon their posts at two o’clock 
this morning, and under such circumstances as 
leave no doubt that they. were drugged with 
some powerful sleeping potion. Do you not 
think that you could help me arrive at the mys- 
tery of the thing ?” 

The serf eyed his master most keenly, but he 
could discover no traces of suspicion in his 
countenance, 
and perplexity. 

“I know not whatI can do,” Ivan replied. 
I know nothing of such matters. The soldiers 
should be the ones to take the track.” 

“ But the soldiers all loved the young fellow, 
and I hardly think they would catch him if they 
could. Iam afraid he will fully escape, and in 
such case I know not how much of the emperor’s 
wrath I shall receive. I have sent off two ves- 
sels down the gulf in pursuit, and scouts have 
gone out the other way; but after all, Ruric may 
be in the city. Ithink he must be, for he could 
not have got out so easily. What I want you to 
do is to look through the city. I know you are 
keen and witty, and I think you would stand a 
better chance of succeeding than any one else, 
for people will not mistrust such a mission in a 
serf, and consequently the alarm will not be so 
quickly taken. Ivan, if you will bring Feodor 
Ruric to me I will give you your liberty. What 
say you?” 

There was a flush upon the face of the serf, 
and his nether lip trembled, and there was a 
bright spark in his black eye, too, but his master 
noticed not his emotion. 

“IT will look through the city,” ho said, “but 
I can have no hopes of success,’”’ 

“‘Remember—you shall have your liberty, if 
you do succeed.” 

“T willtry, though I am not for the present 
over-anxious about my liberty.” 

“Ah. I had thought that a person of your 
intellect would chafe under the restraint of serf- 
dom,” 


His face exhibited only suspense 





“So perhaps I might were it not that I am 
well cared for where Lam. You, in a measure, 
are as much the serfas I. You fear the em- 
peror more than I fear you. I have seen it in 
some English book set down that that man is 
most wretched who hangs on princes’ favors. 
Have you never found it so ?” 

Menzikoff looked up and found the serf gaz- 
ing upon him most intensely, and again he 
trembled. There was something in the look 
that met his own that affected him he knew not 
how. He could not account for it—he could 
only know that it was so. 

“There could be little use in arguing such o 
question,” the prince at length said, with sor.c- 
thing of uneasiness in his manner; “ thoug) + 
have no doubt that you are in every wry .aa' 
ified to support your side of the question. vt 
go now and commence your search. Find him 
if you can. Find Ruric and bring him to mo, 
and you shall be amply rewarded.” 

The serf left the apartment, but Menzikoff 
little dreamed of the real character of the man to 
whom he had given his mission. 

“Upon my life,” said the prince to himself, 
“there is something about that man that puz- 
zles me. He seems trustworthy, and yet I trem- 
ble when I trust him. He is useful to me, but 
yet I would give him his liberty to be rid of him, 
for his presence makes me uneasy. If he brings 
me the count he shall be trce whether he wishes 
it or not. I am determined to have him by me 
no more.” 

But Alexander Menzikoff was not to be rid of 
his serf so easily. He had several times pre- 
viously made up his mind to the same effect, 
but his plan had never been carried out. He 
had found Ivan too valuable to be easily parted 
with, and he had tried to banish the strange 
fears that sometimes took possession of him ; 
but he could notdo that, though he sometimes 
fancied that they were all imaginary. But there 
were other things that sometimes troubled the 
Prince Menzikoff. He knew that people bowed 
to him on account of his wealth, but they hated 
him because of himself. No matter how hard 
the heart may be, nor how callous to humane 
emotions ; but the soul cannot be thrown into 
that state where the hatred of good men will not 
produce a certain degree of misery. Menzikoff 
tried to live content upon the spirit of reckless 
disregard of all things that opposed him, but he 
could not make it work. Conscience would 
sometimes speak ; and then there was one other 
thing that kept up a loud whispering in his ear— 
a companion of every tyrannizing coward— 
FEAR !—and there the serf had a place. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A DARK BEGINNING. 


Fropor Rouric found Captain Ludowitz to 
be a kind, generous-hearted man, and ready to 
do anything to serve his friends; but he could 
give little information concerning Ivan, the serf. 
The count had hoped to find out from the cap- 
tain something more particular relating to his 
strange friend, but all he could learn was, that 
Ivan had once, about a year before, saved Lu- 
dowitz from the terrible knout. When day- 
light broke over the waters of the gulf, the lit- 
tle vessel was well on her way, and during the 
day she hugged the southern shore, at the same 
time keeping a good lookout astern. It was not 
until afternoon that Ruric thought of opening 
the packet he had received from Ivan. Then he 
went down into the small cabin and drew it 
from his bosom. It was contained in a small 
envelope, and having broken the seal he found a 
note addressed to himself. It was written with 
evident haste, but in the pure Sclavonic style, 
and ran as follows : 


“ Feopor Ruric,—I have not had time, since 
I first learned of your sudden arrest and impris- 
onment, to write much for your future guidance. 
It may seem strange that I, who am no kin of 
yours, should thus assume your guidance, but 
you may rest assured that in so far as you fol- 
low my instructions will your after life be happy 
and peaceful. You must at once make up your 
mind to trust me, and the time shall assuredly 
come when you shall thank me forit. If we 
both live we shall meet again, but never in Rus- 
sia. This land is not the place for the home of 
him who has yearnings above mere serfdom. I 
know the land of one’s birth is sweet, but when 
one’s kindred are all gone, then there must be 
some tie of soul to the land if we would find joy. 
But the very atmosphere of our empire is like 
the food of the Lotophagi. 

“In Circassia, for the while, you must find a 
home. Find a passage as soon as possible for 
the Black Sea, and make your way at once to 
Mamai, on the Caucasian coast. There you 
will find a guide who will conduct you across 
the mountains to the little hamlet of Stamyl, 
and when there inquire for the home of Albec. 
You will find an old man and his daughter 
there, and they will receive you with open arms 
when you telf them who you are, and who sent 
you. Inthat retreat, upon the banks of the 
Karakouban, you will find a peaceful home. 
Live there in content until we meet again, for 
there Ishall come to find you. Obey me in this, 
and all shall be well. Trust me, for I would 
serve you. God be with youtothe end. Ivan.” 


Young Ruric pondered long upon the con- 
tents of this note. He had no earthly reason to 
doubt the sincerity of the writer, but he rather 
had an innate foreboding that the path thus 
marked out for him would result in good. Yet 
it was a ponderous question, and the young 
count considered upon it for a long while; but 
he finally made up his mind to follow out Ivan’s 
instructions. The plan had novelty in it, and 
moreover, there was no other plan to oppose it. 
Had Ruric entertained any plan of his own form- 
ing, his determination might have been different, 
but as such was not the case, he gave himself 
up more readily to the guidance of one whom he 
feared not to trust as a friend. 

It was quite dark when the little vessel arrived 
at the pier in Kolganp, and while she was being 
examined by the officers, Ruric passed for one 
of the regular crew, and Ludowitz obtained per- 








mission for himself and steward to go up into 
the town that evening. Accordingly, at abont 
ten o'clock, the young count concealed hig 
money about him, and with his ‘extra clothing 
all arranged upon his person he followed the 
eaptain up from the dock, 

“T sha’n’t be able to conduct you to & very 
nice place,” said Ludowitz, as they entered a 
narrow strect, 

““Never mind that, so long as it is a safe 
place,” returned Feodor. 

“Tt will be safe enough, never fear. You shall 
remain there to-night, and to-morrow I will come 
and tell you what chance there is to get away.” 

At length the guide stopped in front of a low 
wooden house, and having knocked at the door, 
ne was answered by an old man whose garb 
showed him to be in humble circumstances. He 
had a lighted candle in his hand, and easting a 
shale upon his eyes, he peered out to see who 
it was that thus disturbed him. 

‘It’s Ludowitz,” said the captain, “so don’t 
fear, Malsman.”’ 

“Ugh,” uttered the host, with a sort of grunt 
that scemed to issue spontaneously from his 
great fat paunch. “Any liquors on hand this 
time ?” 

“No, no, not now. I’ve got a friend here 
who wants safety for the night. He’s one of 
us, and you must shelter him. You shall be 
paid.” 

Old Malsman had not before noticed the 
presence of our hero, but at the representation of 
Ludowitz he looked kindly upon him, and mo- 
tioned for them both to follow him into the 
house. The first apartment was a sort of store 
in which appeared almost everything for sale 
which was of no value to anybody but the poor- 
est of the poor. But old Malsman did not ex- 
pose all the goods he had for sale, for there were 
some things in his line of trade, that he chose 
not to be questioned about. He bolted the out- 
er door as soon as his guests had passed in, and 
then led the way to a little back room where 
there was a coal fire burning in a small portable 
furnace which stood in a fire-place below the 
chimney; and, from the few tools which lay 
about, it was evident that the old man had been 
engaged in mending old pottery. 

“You will bring us some wine,” said Lu- 
dowitz, as soon as he had taken a seat. 

Malsman gave an affirmative grunt, and start- 
ed off. 

“* Now,” resumed the captain, turning to the 
count, “‘you had better let yourself pass while 
here as a smuggler. Malsman owes much to 
that class of people, and he will do all in his 
power to protect one of them. On that point he 
is fixed. It will do you no harm, and it will 
help to preserve your real identity. I will tell 
him that you have escaped from Saint Peters- 
burg, and you may be sure of his help and sym- 
pathy. But I am in hopes that you will not 
have to remain here long.” 

Ruric made no objections to this, for he felt 
bound to consult the wishes of those who were 
assisting him, and when Malsman_ returned, 
Ludowitz told him the story as he had planned 
it. The old huckster regarded the young man 
very favorably, and promised to do all in his 
power for him. In the course of half an hour the 
captain left, but before he went he promised 
once more to be on hand in good season on the 
following day. Ruric conversed awhile with his 
quaint host, and then he signified his desire to 
retire. The sleeping apartment to which he was 
shown, was @ small attic with a little square 
gable window. 

“Suppose you have your breakfast up here ?” 
said Malsman, as he set the candle upon the 
table. ‘ You’il be safer up here ; and of course 
you know it’s best to be on the safe side.” 

“Certainly,” returned Ruric, rather liking 
the idea, for in truth he did not want to be ex- 
posed to the old man’s questioning any more 
than he could help. 

“You shall have breakfast in good season, 
and when Ludowitz comes, I'll show him up.” 

When Ruric was left alone he prepared at 
once to retire. The room was far from being 
clear, and, under ordinary circumstances, the 
man must have been weary indecd, to whom 
such a place of rest could have been inviting ; 
but our hero found it better than one of the im- 
perial dungeons, and he made himself quite con- 
tented as far as the accommodations were con- 
cerned. But he did not feel safe. He was a 
fugitive—not from justice, but from tyranny— 
and he knew that death awaited him if he 
were to be detected. He was yet in the realm of 
the cold-hearted emperor, and he expected not 
safety until he could reach some other land. 

The young count did not sleep until long past 
midnight, and when he awoke he heard the grunt- 
ing voice of his host at the door. He could see 
through his window that the sun was shining 
upon the tops of the neighboring houses, and 
leaping out of bed, he put on his clothes as quick- 
ly as possible, and then opened the door. 

“Seems to me you are late this morning,” 
growled Malsman, as he entered, with a tray in 
his hands. 

“ Yes,so I am,” returned Ruric, gaping. “I 
did not sleep till very late, and I was much 
fatigued.” 

“‘ But didn’t you hear me call you?” 

“Yes, and I dressed myself as quickly as 
possible.” 

“Dressed yourself? My soul! Why, what 
sortof aman are you? I should advise you 
hereafier to sleep with your cluthes on. You 
aint out of danger yet.” 

“ Nothing new, is there?” asked Ruric. 

“Not that I know of, only I thought that a 
man of your profession would keep his eyes 
open a little wider.” 

“So I should, only I knew that I was safe so 
long as you were on the watch.” 

This bit of flattery had the effect of pleasing 
the old man, though he felt bound to inform his 
guest that he could not be entirely safe in Kol- 
ganp. He had brought a very decent breakfast 
upon the tray, and as soon as he had gone, the 
young man commenced to make way with it. 
He had hardly finished eating when Ludowitz 
unceremoniously entered the room. His face 
was flushed, and he seemed to be in great haste. 
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“By the saints, Count Raric, there’s danger 
after us !”” the captain exclaimed, as he closed 
the door behind him and sat down upon the edge 
of the bed, for he seemed much fatigued. 

“ Danger ”” uttered the youth, starting from 
his seat. “Have we been discovered sa 

«One of the imperial yachts has arrived here 
from Saint Petersburg, and officers are after 
you. They traced my vessel here, but I don’t 
think they’ll find her, for I have sent her down to 
Balki Bay. She was off before daylight. The 
yacht came in about two o’clock this morning,” 
answered Ludowitz. 

“ But they will not find me here?” said Ru- 
ric, exhibiting much alarm. 

“J’m afraid they will,” returned Ludowitz, 
speaking very quickly, and like a man who is 
used to emergencies. “ There have half a dozen 
officers come down in the yacht, and half the 
soldiers in town will be on the search before 
noon.” 

“ But they do not know that I came in your 
vessel ?”” 

“Yes, I think they do. That diamond upon 
your finger betrayed you to the officer last night, 
and the emperor’s messengers are on your 
track. We were seen to enter this street by the 
very officer who boarded us, and I overheard him 
giving the particulars to one of the guard. Of 
course they do not positively know that it was 
you, but they know that there was a man of 
your age, height, and complexion on board my 
vessel, and that he wore a diamond like yours. 
And they furthermore know that that man was 
seen in this very street ; so of course this house, 
with all the others about here, will be thorough- 
ly ransacked. You know what powers of pene- 
tration these fellows possess ?”” 

“Yes, I know,” said Ruric, in a troubled 
tone. “ O, I cannot go back to my death now. 
Ican die—die like a man, for I have faced death 
a thousand times without a thought of fear; but 
to die thus—like a criminal—I cannot—indeed 
I cannot.” 

“Say you will not,” responded Ludowitz, 
with his teeth firmly closed. ‘I have brought 
you thus far, and I will not leave you now. I 
have sent my vessel down to the Balki, and if 
we can contrive to join her there, I will keep 
on to Stockholm. We can procure disguises 
here, and that done we will set out and make the 
trial.” 

Ruric stretched forth his hand and gave his 
companion a hearty grasp, for this was a friend- 
ship that had substance—a friendship that was 
palpable. 

“T will not ask you to risk your life with me,” 
he said, with much emotion, ‘‘ but I will not re- 
ject your offer. I think I should do the same, 
under like circumstances.” 

“T told Ivan that I would do all for you that 
I could, and I will keep my promise. Come, 
let us go down to Malsman’s back shop, and 
there we shall find any quantity of clothing. 
We must make all haste.” 

The captain led the way down the dark, nar- 
row stairs, and Ruric followed. After descend- 
ing the second flight they came to a small store- 
room which was literally crammed with all sorts 
of second-hand clothing. They had just reached 
this place, when the fat host came puffing in, 
in great trepidation. : 

“ Good mercy!’ he uttered, with a frightened 
countenance, ‘ you must make all haste, for the 
soldiers are after you. You did not tell me that 
you were—” 

“Never mind what he is now,” quickly in- 
terrupted Ludowitz, “but tell us how near the 
danger is.” 

“Jt’s right here—in the street—in the very 
block next above me,” gasped Malsman. “ The 
soldiers have gone in, and they'll be here 
before long, for there are more coming. You 
know how I am situated—you know—” 

“Yes, I know all about it,” said the captain, 
“but if you would have us gone you must make 
haste and help us off. You have a peasant’s 
dress of the Luga—two of them.” 

“Yes, a score of them,” answered the host, 
spinning around like a top. 

“Then hand them over quickly, and while 
we put them on, do you find us two baskets. 
Come, hurry now.” 

Malsman pulled out the clothes that were 
wanted, and poor enough they were, but they 
answered every purpose. Ruric was somewhat 
nervous, for the situation was one entirely new 
to him—that of fleeing from Russian soldiers. 
Yet he was cool in his purpose, and ere many 
minutes both he and his companion were arrayed 
as the poor peasants of the Luga—sandals, shirts, 
caps, and all; and by the time they were dress- 
ed, Maisman had procured the baskets. 

“Now,” said Ludowitz, “we are almost 
ready. Take off that ring, and then brown your 
face and hands with this dirt. So, that’s it. 
These short swords we can conceal beneath our 
shirts, and also these pistols. We may need 
them. Now shoulder your basket—don’t be 
awkward, and don’t appear ina hurry. I will 
settle with you, Malsman, when we meet again,” 
he added. 

“Tf see you again alive,” groaned the host, 
with a shudder. 

But the fugitives did not stop to reply. Lu- 
dowitz walked firmly to the outer door, and pass- 
ed out into the street, followed closely by the 
count. 

“See! there are the soldiers coming this way. 
Be firm, now, and follow me.” 

And so, with a quickly beating heart, the 
Count Rurie started forth. He did not dare to 
turn, for he could hear the voices of those who 
sought him, and one of them he recognized as 
that of an officer from the capital whom he 
knew. 

“Ha,” uttered Ludowitz, “they have gone 
into Malsman’s. We escaped in time, from 
there, at leist. How is your heart, Ruric?’’ he 
earnestly inquired. 

“Firm,” replied the count. 

“Then keep it so, for we shall most assuredly 
bz followed, Here comes a gang of soldiers to 
mect us. Bow your head and shade your face 
with your basket, and step slow and clumsily. 
We must be witty now, for strength of arm will 
not avail ys.” 








CHAPTER V. 
TRIALS FOR LIBERTY. 


Ruric was not unmindful of how much might 
depend upon the proper management of the 
character he had assumed, and he did all in his 
power to appear the clumsy peasant he would 
have people take him for. He saw the party of 
soldiers that were approaching him, and his 
heart beat quick as he saw that one of the offi- 
cers from the capital accompanied them. He 
knew that officer. 

“ Let us cross over,” he whispered to Ludo- 
witz. “There is one with those soldiers who 
knows me. If he should recognize me we are 
surely lost,” 

‘No, no,” said the captain. “ Hide your 
face all you can,and keep boldly on. They may 
suspect us if we evade them. If they speak to 
us I will answer them. I have been in such 
passes before, and I know something of them.” 

By this time the soldiers were close at hand, 
and the fugitives turned out to let them pass. 
Ruric bowed his head and drew his great basket 
forward. His heart may have beat painfully, 
but he showed no outward tremor. They met— 
and they had passed—and then the officer turn- 
ed and hailed them. 

“Stop, there, fellows,” he cried. 
seen any soldiers about here ?” 

“Yes,” returned Ludowitz, with a strong 
Pskovian idiom, ‘‘ we saw some about here, and 
they went into an old huckster’s shop some way 
up on this side of the street. They seemed to 
be in a terrible hurry—what are they after?” 

“No matter. But hold, perhaps you may 
know something.” 

And thereupon the officer described Ruric’s 
appearance very minutely, and then asked 
the sceming peasant if he had seen such a 
person. 

“No,” said Ludowitz. ‘We came in before 
daylight this morning, and I am sure we didn’t 
meet any body on the road. But I hope you'll 
catch him, for I don't like to see the proud ones 
escape and the poor ones die.” 

During this colloquy the count had stood with 
his dirt-begrimmed face turned towards part of 
the soldiers, but carefully hidden from the offi- 
cer. He came nigh exposing himself when his 
person was being so minutely described, for it 
appeared to him that those who were looking 
upon him must see through his disguise ; but he 
was not suspected, and ere long he was once 
more on his way down the street with his com- 
panion close by his side. 

At length they turned off into a narrow pas- 
sage-way, and here they started into a brisker 
pace. They met many persons, but no more 
soldiers, and in half an hour they were clear of 
the town, and had struck into a road that led to 
the westward across the Yamburg marshes. 

“Now,” said Ludowitz,” we have a fair road 
before us, and it is not more than ten miles to 
the Balki. If we are not followed all will be 
well.” 

“Let us throw aside our baskets,” suggested 
Ruric, “ for mine is more of a burden than I find 
comfortable.” 

“ Wait till we reach yonder stream,” returned 
Ludowitz, “and then we will sink them. There 
may be danger in leaving them by the road-side, 
for we know not how soon we may be followed.” 


“ Have you 


Accordingly, when they came to the stream, 
they procured some stones and sank their bas- 
kets, and then they moved on more easily. At 
the distance of about five miles they came to a 
spot where the road wound around the foot of 
quite a hill, and upon this hill stood a wind- 
mill. The fugitives had joined the western side 
of the hill, and were thinking of stopping a few 
moments to rest, when they were startled by the 
sound of horses’ hoofs behind them. From the 
tread they could tell that there were a number 
of them coming, though they were yet at some 
distance. 

“They must be efter us,” said Ruric, stop- 
ping and listening to the sound. 

“Tt may be so, and it may not,” returned 
Ludowitz ; “but I think it most probable that 
we have been suspected. At all events we had 
better scek some place of refuge.” 

The road, after it swept away from the foot of 
the hill, was built for more than two miles over 
a low, quick marsh, so that to keep on in that 
direction, was out of the question. The only 
place of an available kind was the mill, and 
thither the fugitives quickly turned their steps. 
It wag a stone building as far as the tower, and 
combined the mill and dwelling all under one 
roof. The mill was now in motion, and hurry- 
ing up the hill, Ludowitz entered just as the 
horsemen appeared at the bend of the road. 

“In, in quick!’ he cried out to Ruric, “or 
we shall be seen.” 

But the warning was of no use, for the pursu- 
ers had stopped and were gazing up at the mill, 
and they must have seen the fugitives ere they 
got into the building. There were two outer 
doors to the building, one that led to the mill- 
room, and at which the disguised men had just 
entered, and the other at the back side of the 
dwelling department. The miller was a small, 
middle-aged man, and he was not a little sur- 
prised at the sudden appearance of the two flee- 
ing peasantry. 

“Hark ye,” uttered Ludowitz, addressing the 
startled man, “if you value your life, don’t you 
make a movement to oppose us. Only keep 
quiet, and you shall not be harmed.” 

The poor fellow was too much frightened to 
offer any resistance, and without waiting to hear 
if he would make any reply, Ludowitz sprang 
towards the back door to bolt it, at the same 
time directing Ruric to fasten the door of the 
mill-room. The captain found an old woman 
and a boy in the kitchen, but he quicted their 
fears as well as he could, and by the time he had 
returned to the mill, the soldiers were at the 
door. They knocked and demanded admittance 
in the name of the emperor. 

“T will speak to them,” said Ludowitz, turn- 
ing to Ruric with a deep expression of counte- 
nance; “but before I do so, I wish to know 
your mind. Are you determined to stand by 
your liberty ?” 

“T have been most unjustly condemned to 





death,” returned the count, with a flashing eye, 
“and I have, with the help of yourself and Ivan, 
thus far escaped the power of the imperial lion. 
I shall not allow him to place his claws upon 
me again. If Iam carried back to St. Peters- 
burg, it will be my dead body they shall carry. 
Tam ready to defend myself, Ludowitz,to the last 
drop of my blood.” 

“Good,” uttered the captain, extending his 
hand, “and you shall find that I will stand by 
you. Now let’s go up stairs, and I will see 
what’s to be done.” 

The miller was kept quiet by being made to 
feel that his life would answer for his conduct, 
and he was directed to bring the woman and 
child into the mill and keep them there. After 
this the two fugitives went up into the loft 
back of the tower, where there was a small 
square window that overlooked the spot upon 
which the horsemen stood. Ludowitz looked out 
at this window and asked what was wanted. 

“We want the two peasants that left Kolganp 
this morning, one of whom we believe to be the 
Count Feodor Ruric, and the other the captain 
of the vessel that brought him from St. Peters- 
burg,” was the answer of the officer who led the 
party, which consisted in all of five men. 

‘Ah, that’s the very chap,” cried one of the 
soldiers. ‘That’s the very one we spoke with 
this morning. Of course the other one must be 
with him.” 

“Hark ye, fellow,” resumed the officer, “‘ we 
are after you with an order direct from the em- 
peror. Will you deliver yourselves up, or shall 
we have to resort to force ?” 

“ Now, hark ye,” returned Ludowitz, in a firm, 


defiant tone, “ whoever we be—for there are two.. 


of us—if you want us you must take us; but 
yet I should advise you to turn about and go 
back, for I tell ye now, we are determined to 
lose our lives before we lose our liberty.” 

“Come down, and open the door quickly, 
or we'll burst it open, and, dead or alive, you 
are ours. Down,I say, or the worst shall be 
your own.” 

“Stand ready, count,” whispered Ludowitz, 
“for the pinch has come. They will force the 
door easily if they try. Cock your pistols, and 
stand by to take my place.” 

As the captain spoke, he turned once more to 
the window and looked out. 

“Are you going to surrender?” asked the 
officer. 

“This is my answer,” returned Ludowitz, 
and as he spoke he aimed his pistol and fired. 
The aim was sure, and the officer reeled in his 
saddle. Another pistol was as quickly and as 
traly aimed, and a second soldier fell from his 
saddle. 

Ludowitz had to drop his head now, for the 
three remaining men had drawn their own fire- 
arms, and two pistol-balls came whizzing through 
the window. After this, everything was quiet for 
a few moments, and then the voices of the sol- 
diers could be heard. They were going to enter 
by the house window. 

“Quick, quick!” whispered Ludowitz, who 
had had time to reload but one of his pistols. 
“Let’s make for the window, and we’ll shoot 
them as they come.” 

So the fugitives started at once for the dwell- 
ing, where they arrived just as one of the sol- 
diers had beaten open the sash, and was putting 
his head through. Ruric took his turn now, and 
with an unerring aim he sent a ball through the 
fellow’s brain. On the next instant Ludowitz 
sprang forward. He felt sure that he should 
find a mark for his pistol when he reached the 
window, and he was not mistaken. He fired and 
then sprang back, and the movement was so 
sudden and adroitly made that those upon the 
outside had no chance to either defend themselves 
or take revenge. 

“We have but one left now,” cried Ruric, 
drawing his second pistol. ‘“ Let’s open the 
door and go out.” 

“Come on,” returned the other. “By the 
fates, fortune favors us. Every shot has told. 
What a glorious fortress this old mill makes.” 

The door—the mill-door—was unbarred, and 
Ludowitz looked out just as the live soldier had 
mounted and was making off. 

“Fire at him if you like.” 

“No,” returned Ruric. ‘“ Let the poor fellow 
go. I would not shed blood unnecessarily. He 
cannot return to Kolganp in time to send any 
more pursuers after us, for we shall have horses 
now.” 

“Right,” responded Ludowitz. “Two of 
these horses will carry us to the Balki in less 
than half an hour, if we put them to it.” 

Then turning to the trembling miller, he 
added : 

“You must excuse us for the liberty we have 
taken with your place, but men in our situation 
have no choice. But here is a golden imperial. 
That’s more than you can make here in a month, 
at grinding corn. You must make the best ex- 
cuse you can to the officers, if they come here 
after us.” 

“O mercy,” cried the affrighted man, with his 
hands clasped, “they will swear that I helped 
you, and then I shall be hanged.” 

“But you must tell them that you didn’t 
help us.” 

“And then they wont believe me. O do me 
one more favor before you go. Lash the old wo- 
man into a chair, and tie my hands behind me. 
I'll tell them you did it, and then they’ll be- 


” 


lieve me. 
Both Ludowitz and Rurie smiled at this pro- 


| position, but it was by no means a bad one, and 


they hastened to carry it out. Both the miller 
and the woman were securely bound, and as the 
child was not old enough to help them, he was 
left free. The bodies of the dead soldiers were 
left where they had fallen, and having secured 
two of the horses the fugitives mounted and set 
offata gallop. It was just about noon when they 
reached the little bay of Balki, and there they 
found the schooner safely riding at single anchor. 
The horses were sect at liberty, and ere long 
Ludowitz once more stood upon the deck of his 
own vessel, with the count by his side. 

“Now for a breeze to carry us out of this,” 
uttered the captain, as he placed his hand upon 
the wheel and looked around upon the crew. 





“If we can only ran clear of the imperial ves- 
sels till dark, I’llask nomore. To the windlass, 
now, all hands, and heave that anchor up as 
though there was a life at stake in every 
turn.” 

In less than half an hour the little vessel was 
walking out from the bay as though she knew 
the wish that lay in her commander’s soul, and 
with a fresh breeze from the eastward she leaped 
off towards the Baltic like a bird. Ruric stood 
by the taffrail and watched the receding shore, 
and he had plenty of material for reflection. He 
thought of the strife through which he had just 
passed, and of the cause in which it had oc- 
curred, and he felt that in all that had trans- 
pired, he had no cause to blame himself. His 
soul was all honor, and yet he felt not that he 
had cast any stain upon the name he bore. The 
land grew faint and dim, and at length it min- 
gled with the sky, until the horizon showed 
nothing but a line of water upon which to rest. 
Was that the last of Russia? Should he never 
again see the land of his birth? Such were the 
questions that arose in his mind as he gazed off 
to where he had seen the last of his native shores, 
and if there was one thought to give him pain, 
it was that he was leaving the spot where repos- 
ed the bones of his earthly kin. But his thoughts 
were not long to remain fixed upon the point he 
had left in the past, for there was before him a 
theme of vast moment, and when at length he 
turned towards the west, he gave his thoughts 
up to that subject which involved the time to 
come—that time through which it seemed that 
fate alone was to guide him, and in which 
happiness could only lay in hope. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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SPRING. 





BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 





Welcome, welcome, sunny Spring! 
Welcome, for the gifts ye bring; 
Welcome are thy gentle showers, 
Opening leaves, and budding flowers ; 
O, I love thee, smiling Spring! 

Love thee, for the gifts ye bring. 


In the quiet, shady dell, 

Where the timid violets dwell ; 

Their blue eyes are coyly peeping, 

From the mosses, where a-sleeping, 
They have been through winter weather, 
Modest sisterhood, together. 


Silvery streams are leaping out, 
With a glad and welcome shout; 
Flowers are springing, fresh and fair, 
Birds are singing everywhere ; 
Greeting thee with happy cheer, 
Smiling daughter of the year! 


Wheresoe’er thy form is seen, 

In its garb of gold and green, 
Nature smilingly rejoices ; 

Greets thee with a thousand voices ; 
Welcome, welcome to the bowers, 
Harbinger of birds and flowers! 


INNOCENT SIMPLICITY, 


The following anecdotes are related of a New 
England clergyman, of a most innocent and 
peaceful character : 

At one time, visiting his flock, he rode up to 
a house where there was a post used for hitch- 
ing ahorse. The post had an auger hole through 
the top, and the manner of fastening was to put 
the reins through the hole, and then to throw the 
bite over the top; but the minister understood 
nothing of this, and merely threw the reins over 
the post. The horse soon managed to get loose, 
and a passer-by again made him fast in the 
manner first described. When the minister came 
out, he found it beyond his ingenuity to unfasten 
him, and finally came to the conclusion that the 
horse had worked himself through the hole ! 

On another occasion, he had a goose sitting on 
a fine nest of eggs, and having heard that the 
male of certain species of birds sits on the e 
half the time, he gave chase to the old gander, 
caught him, and put him on the nest, and held 
him down a short time. But the gander, not 
relishing domestic duties, jumped off as soon as 
released. Nothing discouraged, the old gentle- 
man caught him again, and agg toe on the 
nest, put a flat stone on his back. his the gan- 
der violently resented, and very soon tipped the 
stone into the nest, breaking all the eggs.— 
Olive Branch. 
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KALAFAT. 

Kalafat, of which so much has been said lately, 
is atown of 2000 houses. It is surrounded with 
walls, has a quarantine, a town hall, a custom 
house, three churches, and a cavalry barracks. 
It is the chief place of a sub-administrator’s dis- 
trict. The redoubts raised by the Turks are of 
great extent and very strong. They are partly 
raised on two hills in the plains of Kalafat, about 
a mile distant from each other, and have a nu- 
merous artillery. All the neighboring country 
is commanded by these hills in such a way that 
no approach to the Danube can be made. In 
1829, these hills were occupied and fortified by 
the Russians. Between Widdin and Kalafat the 
Danube is little less than a mile wide, and the 
course of it is very rapid. The island in which 
the Turks are occupied is situated near the left 
bank ; it is partly covered with wood, and is de- 
fended by strong intrenchments in earth, bearing 
large artillery. Above Widdin the Turks have 
constructed a new citadel, according to all the 
rules of art.—London Times. 





GOOD SHOOTING, 

The South Western Independent, published 
at Fayetteville, Arkansas, is responsible for the 
following : 

Ben Calaker was describing, the other day, 
to Tip Onstott the skill of a sportsman in Mis- 
sissippi, with the shot gun. 

“Why,” said he, “I have seen him take two 
partridges and let them both go, one in front, 
and the other behind him; and he would fire 
and kill the one in front, and then whirl and 
kill the other.” 

“Did he have a double barrel gun ?” inquired 
Tip. 

“* Of course he did !” 

“ Well, but,” said Tip, “I can beat that,—I 
saw a man do the same thing with a single bar- 
rel!”—N. Y. Picayune. 





ee See ae 
CLERICAL ANECDOTES. 
Old Parson M., of Torringford, was a queer 


sortofa man. One time when his congregation 
had, most of them, fairly disposed themselves for 
their afternoon nap, he startled them as well as 


their ideas of propriety, by asking in his loudest 
tone : 

“ What’s the price of butter ?” 

Another time,some strangers coming to church 
with him, the congregation paid more attention 
to them than they did to him. 
tience, he stopped in his sermon, and said : 

“ Those folks in my pew are cousins from H., 
so you needn’t stare at them any more.”—Phil- 
adelphia Courter. 
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NIGHT. 





BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 





Night comes with many a radiant torch, 
To light her footsteps down ; 

To show her where the sleeping flowers 
And gentle birds have flown. 

That she may from her crystal urn 
Baptize them one by one, 

In dingle wild, or busy dell, 
Or on the mountain lone. 


And on her dark, resplendent brow, 
The stars gleam brightly fair; 

And like a pear! of wondrous light, 
The moon beams softly there. 

A coronet of stars enwrought, 
Rests on Night’s regal brow, 

As though it gloried in the light 
It shed on earth below. 


Even like a mother looking down, 
Sits there the pale-faced moon, 

And bids her angels steal to earth, 
With sleep her blessed boon ; 

They seal the infant’s dewy lid 
Upon some gentile breast, 

And through the watches of the night 
They guard its peaceful rest. 


O, beauteous sister of the sun, 
Thou’st spread a silvery light 
Above the sleeping breast of earth, 
Late heaving with delight. 
Ay, Nature sleeps all tremulous 
Beneath the checkered light 

Shed by the shifting sentinels, 
That guard the tents of night. 


Earth, like her sons, seems half divine, 
Now hydra passion sleeps ; 

And nature, as in penitence, 
Her tears at midnight weeps. 

And in the name of Him above, 
She sprinkles from her fount; 

Her children lying ‘neath her gaze, 
With hearts that upward mount. 
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SPANISH MANNERS AT THE HAVANA. 


A very lovely group of the invalid pi 
who come with every winter to this 
stood in the front line of the side aisle of the 
church, ant for the crowd to pass, when two 
or three of the little elegantly-dressed duodecimo 
S walked around, and planting them- 
ves in front, looked deliberately in their bon- 
nets, as you would look into the open pane of a 
post-office window. The ladies at first raised 
their hands to their faces, or turned an inquir- 
ing look to their companions, evidently thinking 
the gentlemen may have seen a or tarantu- 
la—lip or cheek in denaae--an, sol. death such 
close investigation ; but, as the stare continued, 
a turned their backs with evident surprise 
They were not aware, that by 
the custom of the country, they were receiving 
a polite tribute of admiration. The Spanish lad 
gocs home very discontented from promenade 
or public resort if she was not walked up to and 
looked at. The windows of their houses are like 
halves of bird-cages thrust out from the wall, 
and, as they sit out in the street, with only an 
iron ng between them and the passer-by, 
t 1 yo if he does not slacken his pace 
gaze deliberately into the dark eyes open to 
him. It is an innocent admission of what beauty 
is supposed to be made for, and why jewels are 
worn, and hair braided—to be seen. And this 
custom, I think, partly gives the key to what 
strikes the stranger as a peculiarity in the phys- 
iognomy of this people. There is no dodge in a 
Spanish eye. In manor woman, it comes round 
to you as fair and square as the side of a decan- 
ter—fearless and unwinking as an open inkstand. 
It has nothing to conceal or avoid. It can re- 
ceive no offence from another’s look—it can give 
none by itsown. This seems to me a very great 
beauty. I am sorry for the twenty reasons why 
it cannot be a peculiarity of a fast country like 
ours, with its exciting rivalries, and highly civ- 
ilized improvements upon Nature. The rarest 
thing in New York is a calm, trusting, open, and 
unsuspicious eye.—N. P. Willis. 








A BOLD PREACHER. 


When Samuel Davies was president of Prince- 
town College, he visited England for the purpose 
of obtaining donations for the institution. 
George the Second had acuriosity to hear a 
preacher from ‘the wilds of America.” He 
accordingly attended, and was so much struck 
with the commanding eloquence of the preacher, 
that he expressed his astonishment loud enough 
to be heard half way over the church, in such 
terms as these: “ He isa wonderful man! Why, 
he beats my bishops!” Davies observing that 
the king was attracting more attention than him- 
self, paused, and looking his majesty full in the 
face, gave him, in an emphatic tone, the follow- 
ing rebuke: ‘‘ When the lion roareth, let the 
beasts of the forest tremble ; and when the Lord 
speaketh, let the kings of the earth keep silence.” 
‘The king instantly shrunk back in his seat, and 
remained quiet during the remainder of the ser- 
mon. The next day the monarch sent for him, 
and gave him fifty guineas for the institution 
over which he presided, observing at the same 
time to his courtiers—“ He is an honest man—an 
honest man.’’—N. Y. Observer. 





CHESTNUT TREES. 


On poor land or a rocky soil, the chestnut is 
one of the most profitable forest trees that can be 
cultivated. Its growth is very rapid, the timber 
is always in good demand, and the fruit is of 
considerable value. Some cultivate this tree for 
its fruit alone. We have often wondered that 
it is not more regarded as an ornamental tree. 
None grow larger and few more symmetrically ; 
its blossoms are ltandsome and unique, and so 
are its golden burs and rich nuts. Parks and 
pleasure grounds should always be supplied with 
chestnut trees ; also with the black walnut, and 
the best varieties of the hickory nut. Strange 
that these splendid fruit trees should be almost 
ostracised from ornamental grounds ; it is mere 
caprice that has done this in the United States ; 
in other countries they are highly prized and 
carefully cultivated.—American Agriculturist. 
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A LECTURE ON BURNS. 


We heard a good note the other day, of a 
pseudo doctor, not more than a thousand miles 
from this place. A year or two since it was an- 
nounced by a literary gentleman of some noto- 
riety, that he would deliver a “ Lecture on 
Burns,” at a specitied time and place, when the 
attention of our Esculapius was drawn to the 
announcement. He at once proceeded to the 
lecturer and informed him that he had learned he 
was intending to lecture, and as he had a valuable 
salve for burns, he desired him to call the atten- 
tion of his audience to the fact. We presume 
the gentleman declined—but whether the doctor 
was made wiser we know not.—Cortland 
Democrat. 
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Style! style! why all writers will tell you, that 
it is the very thing which can least of all be 


changed.. A man’s style is nearly as mucha 
part of him as his physiognomy, his figure, the 
throbbing of his pulse,—in short, as any part of 


his being which is at least subjected to the action 
of the will.—Fenelon. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CARL VAN KROUT’S TESTIMONY. 


BY JEANETTE DE BARRE. 


A steamboats boiler once blew up, 
Many on board were drowned, 

And many reported ‘“ missing ’’—but 
OM Herr Van Krout was found. 


Well, some weeks after, when a court 
Was held "bout this disaster, 

That as a witness, Carl Van Krout 
Convulsed the court with laughter. 


They asked him when he last had seen 
The captain of the boat; 
For, by his story, he had been 
“In talk’ with Captain Voort. 


But neither judge, nor lawyer there, 
Though sore their brains they taxed, 
Could get Van Krout to tell them where 

Le saw the captain last. 


Full many a time he scratched his head, 
As if in puzzled thought; 
Till all at once, he eager said, 
“Dl tell you all, mein Gott!” 


“Te poilers busted, and te smoke 
Struck me right to te ground; 

Te last I saw him, he vent up, 
And met me coomin down !””* 





* A reply like to this, was elicited at New Orleans, in 
the ease of the ill-fated ‘‘ Ben Sherrod.” 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FLORIDIA. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 











Dieco pe Guzman was one of those young 
Spanish cavaliers, who, dazzled by the promises 
of the Adelantado, had joined the expedition to 
the new world, full of confidence in its ultimate 
success. Being a person of consequence, and 
having a handsome fortune at command, he was 
lavish in his expenditures in procuring himself a 
magnificent outfit. 

He had several suits of armor of the finest 
workmanship, three horses of rare breed, and of 
great value, and in fact, everything that show or 
the necessities and usages of war could demand, 
He left Spain, burning with a desire to distin 
guish himself, and strong in the expectation that 
he should return with wealth enough to surfeit 
the coffers of a prince. 

Diego de Guzman was of a courteous and no- 
ble temperament, but he had one besetting sin 
which He had never been able to conquer, not- 
withstanding his prowess in arms ; and that was 
the love of play. He had made several ineffee- 
tual attempts to rise superior to this folly, but his 
resolutions had not been strong enough to crown 
his efforts with success; but now since he had 
entered upon an enterprise so important, he de- 
termined fully to abstain from gaming, nor com- 
promise his dignity or endanger his property by 
such unworthy practices. 

During the stay of the Adelantado at Cuba, 
previous to his final embarkation for the fancied 
El Dorado, his principles were severely tried ; 
but he was fortunate enough to pass the ordeal 
in safety. When the squadron reached Florida, 
he flattered himself that the danger would be 
over; for it appeared to him that there could be 
no possible incentive to gaming in a country 
where treasures could be had by the slight trou- 
ble of picking them up; for were not the com- 
mon stones pearls, the pebbles diamonds, and 
the rocks gold ? 

Among the followers of De Soto was one 
Andres Gomez, a Portuguese, who had conceiv- 
ed a settled dislike to Guzman. Whether this 
grew out of some love affair, or originated from 
some other cause, we do not know; but his feel- 
ings towards the Spanish cavalier were of the 
most virulent description, and were manifested 
in various ways when opportunity offered. 

The reader is probably aware that the march 
of De Soto through Florida was marked by any 
peculiarity save humanity. We behold the 
Spaniards day after day, mounted upon power- 
ful steeds, protected by defensive armor, with 
lances in rest, spurring madly to charge multi- 
tudes of brave though half naked natives armed 
with bows and arrows. On occasions like these, 
Andres was invariably among the most vindic- 
tive and wantonly cruel. He was unwilling to 
cease from the work of slaughter while a single 
foe remained in sight. 

During these forays, which were constantly 
taking place, captives were taken, many of whom 
were retained and reduced to the condition of 
slaves. At an engagement of more than com- 
mon obstinacy, where the Floridians behaved 
with great heroism, Guzman beheld a young 
female menaced with instant death by a private 
soldier. The dictates of humanity impelled him 
to spur forward and indignantly beat down the 
weapon aimed at the life of a helpless maiden. 

When he had rescued her from her perilous 
situation, he was astonished at beholding her ex- 
traordinary beauty of person. While gazing at 
her in amazement, the tide of conflict rolled to- 
ward him with additional fury, and she was again 
in danger of being trodden down by rampant 
and impatient steeds, maddened like their riders 
with the excitement of battle. 


raised her to the saddle before him and bore her 
out of the fight; but not until she had been 
wounded by arrows aimed at the Spaniards by 
her own people. He carried her to his tent, laid 
her upon his blanket, and employed the best sur- 
geon in the army to dress her injuries, refusing 
to leave her until she was recovered sufficiently 
to care for herself. To gratify this singular 
fancy De Soto remained at that place three days 
beyond what was absolutely necessary. The 
consequences were that Diego de Guzman be- 
came deeply enamored of the beautiful Florid- 
ian. A sojourn of several weeks in the country 
and constant intimacy with the natives, hud made 
him in some measure conversant with their lan- 
guage, and he was able to converse with his cap- 
tive without mueh trouble, not making as many 
blunders as might naturally have been expected. 
He learned from her that she was the only 
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daughter of the chief of that province—a per- 
sonage of considerable authority and power. 
The Spaniard was so much smitten by the 
charms of the native beauty, that he did not 
hesitate to make known to her the state of his 
feelings; and he, being young, handsome, and 
brave, had already made a deep impression on 
her unsophisticated mind. She avowed in return 
that his kindness and gallantry had won her affec- 
tions, and she should never cease to regard him 
as the best of her friends. 

The name of this maiden was Ahrada, al- 
though Guzman’s comrades jestingly termed her 
“ Floridia.” 


Andres Gomez soon had an opportunity of 


| seeing this female prodigy, and immediately con- 
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ceived a desire to dispossess Guzman of such a 
rare acquisition ; but how to accomplish this was 
@ question not readily answered. He kept this 
wish a secret from every one, save an intimate 
friend, and this friend he commissioned to pur- 
chase Ahrada from Diego, with the understand- 
ing that his (Andres) interest in the transaction 
should not be divulged. 

The idea of making “‘ Floridia” an article of 
traffic, the high-spirited Guzman regarded with 
disdain, and even resented it as an insult to his 
honor. 

Disappointed in his expectations in this direc- 
tion, Gomez meditated new designs to gratify 
his inclinations. One day while the Spaniard 
was absent on some duty, by the order of the 
Adelantado, he entered the tent where the hand- 
some captive was remaining. Being as familiar 
with the native tongue as Guzman, he found no 
difficulty in making himself intelligible. He 
told her he would assist her to escape to her peo- 
ple, because he pitied the sufferings which were 
of necessity before her as a slave. He professed 
to sympathize deeply with her on account of the 
miserable lot in reserve for such as she. He pro- 
ceeded to give her an exaggerated history of the 
miseries which he had known to befall those held 
in bondage by the Spaniards. 

To this narrative Floridia listened with feel- 
ings of alarm, but she replied that Guzman had 
thus far been so kind, that she could not reason- 
ably be under serious apprehensions in regard to 
the future. Andres then bade her think of what 
he had said, and if she was desirous to escape, 
he would do all in his power to assist her. 

This was done undoubtedly to gain her confi- 
dence, and cause her to suspect the sincerity of 
Don Diego’s asseverations. 

Floridia reflected seriously upon what she had 
heard, and for the present deemed it prudent to 
keep what had been said by Andres a secret, in 
order that she might have a better chance to 
judge of the justice and truth of his words. 

At this juncture the friend of Andres suggest- 
ed that if Guzman could be enticed to play, and 
his love of gambling once excited, he might 
stand a fair chance of getting the fair captive in- 
to his own keeping. 

This plan pleased him and he set about the 
matter at once. He began to treat Don Diego 
with marked attention, and even humbled his 
pride so much as to ask his pardon for the many 
annoyances he had caused him at different times. 

Being of a frank and forgiving nature, the 
Spaniard heartily granted his request, and they, 
to all external appearances, became good friends 
immediately. 

Meantime the army had resumed its march. 
On the evening of the second day, Andres enter- 
ed the temporary tent which Guzman had erect- 
ed for the night, bringing with him some bottles 
of choice wines (which he said he had himself 
b-ought from Portugal), begging that their happy 
r-conciliation might be celebrated in a becoming 
manner—by the social cup, laughter and song. 

Nothing loth the Spaniard complied. The 
effuct of generous wine on a vivacious nature 
like his may be easily imagined. He grew com- 
municative and then confidential. The happy 


philosophy, but that fatal remembrance made 
him blush for his manhood, and for his honor. 


Of what a breach of trust had he not been guilty? } 


He had sworn his constant protection to the 
handsome slave. He had done more; he had 
assured her that the relations of master and slave 
should not exist but in name! He had even pro- 
fessed to love her, and the truth was now forced 
upon him to the extent of full conviction, that 
he loved the native captive so well, that his fu- 
ture life would be miserable without her society. 
He drank deeply from the cup of his own folly, 
and bitterly repented his drunken recklessness. 

At an early hour Andres presented himself for 
the delivery of his winnings. 

“Take the horses, armor, and clothing, but 
spare the slave,” said Guzman. 

“Not so,” returned Gomez. 
latter more than the former.” 

“But will you not be generous, and have re- 
gard to the feelings of a ruined man ?” exclaim- 
ed Guzman. 

“I won the captive at play, and honor com- 
pels you to give her up,” resumed Andres, coldly. 

“IT cannot,” answered Don Diego, with a sigh. 

“ What! will you tarnish your honor?” cried 
Andres. 

“ Wait, until to-morrow,” said the Spaniard. 

“ For what reason ?”’ asked Gomez, who was 
now growing rude. 

“That the news of my losses and reduction 
to complete beggary may not be known to the 
army at once,” he returned. 

“ To-morrow you will fulfil your promise ?” 

*« Leave me.” 

“ Senor !” 

“Go, Isay! Iam becoming dangerous.” 

“ Think you I will thus be cheated? No; you 
mistake me. I have sought your downfall, and 
have accomplished it. How now, proud 
Spaniard ¢” 

“ Perfidious villain!” exclaimed Guzman. 
“ And was it for this that you strove to gain my 
confidence ?” 

“For no other purpose. I know you loved 
this pretty slave, and I resolved to wound you 
where you would feel the thrust most sensibly.” 

“Out of my presence!” cried Guzman, in a 
rage. ‘‘ Begone, before I strike you dead at my 
feet !” 

“T demand the slave!” persisted Andres, 
waxing wroth. 

“ Come to-morrow. I will give you no other 
answer; unless,”’ he added, after a pause, “ you 
will leave this affair to the arbitrament of arms.” 

“T cannot cross weapons with a man who re- 
fuses to pay a debt of honor,” retorted Andres, 
scornfully. 

“ And do you talk of honor? Then has Satan 
indeed turned a preacher of righteousness !” 

With these words Guzman turned and passed 
on, leaving Gomez convulsed with rage. 

Full of remorse for what he had done, Diego 
spent the greater portion of the day in useless 
repinings ; for on account of some difficulty with 
the natives, the army did not resume its march 
that day. 

When evening came he sought Floridia, hav- 
ing avoided her since the previous night, for he 


“TI prize the 


shrank from the disagreeable task of telling her’ 


what he had done. 

He found her sad and unhappy, rendered thus 
by his long absence. Taking her passive hand, 
he addressed her thus : 

“I feel that you cannot be happy while away 
from your people, and among strangers who 
worship a different God I will no longer de- 
tain you; you are at liberty to go and make 
glad the heart of your father, the cacique. I 
am no longer even nominally your master.” 

Floridia’s eyes filled with tears. She sunk on 
her knees at Guzman’s feet. 

“‘ Confess the truth!’ she exclaimed. ‘“ Say 
that you tire of my society, and no longer wish 
to see me near your person.” 

“That I cannot do, for Iam more than ever 
enamored of your youth, beauty and ingenu- 





moment for Gomez had now arrived. He pro- 
posed play merely for amusement. When they 
had played awhile in this harmless ,a 


trifling sum was staked by a little persuasion on 
the part of Andres. The latter was careful to 
lose at first, continuing to ply his victim with 
wine, who finally grew venturesome and planked 
larger sums. 

This game went on for a time, and then of a 
sudden Guzman’s luck changed and he lost con- 
tinually. When his ready money had been won, 
he staked a horse, and losing that staked anoth- 
er, with no better success. By this time he was 
quite intoxicated, and scarcely a responsible be- 
ing. His third and only remaining steed fo!- 
lowed the other. Next he staked nis armor, and 
finally as a desperate hazard his clothes, and 
saw his last available property swept away in 
three minutes, leaving him a penniless and des- 
titute alventurer. 

“Allis gone; I can play no more,” he said. 

“Not so,’”’ replied Andres, good humoredly. 
“ Your most v..luable piece of property remains.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Guzman, with 
& stupid stare. 

“ Your captive, Floridia, remains. 
your horses and armor against her.” 


I will put 


Guzman had sense enough remaining to ask, 
if he meant to insult him. 

“What!” Andres exclaimed, «do you so 
soon doubt my friendship ? Will you not afford 


| me this chance to test my sincerity? Think you 
Snatching the fair native from the ground, he | 


I would heartlessly reduce my friend to beggary ?” 

“Tt is done,” returned Guzman. 

The game commenced, and as card after card 
told against him, a painful consciousness of what 
he was doing began to creep into his brain de- 
spite the thick, narcotic fumes of wine. 

His last hope failed—the beautiful captive was 
gambled away. ‘The loser arose with a pale face, 
although a moment before it was flushed with 
stimulus. 

“IT will deliver your winnings, to-morrow,” he 
said. 

“T rely implicitly upon your honor,” answer- 
ed the Portuguese, and shaking Guzman warmly 
by the hand, passed from the tent, congratulating 
himself upon the entire success of his scheming. 

The cavalier soon recovered from the effects 
of the wine, and spent the remainder of the 
night in an agony of remorse. All his losses 
but the last he could have borne with stoical 











,’ returned the Spaniard. 

“Then let me remain as your slave. I will 
be content to follow your fortunes, however ad- 
verse they may be. Do not drive me away,” 
added Floridia. 

Guzman was now deeply agitated. The girl’s 
fidelity made him more than ever regret his base- 
ness of the previous night. He gazed at the 
maiden in silence. 

“ You do not speak—you are indeed weary of 
me. Yes, let me begone. I will not remain to 
remind you of your falsely spoken words,” 
tinued Floridia, arising. 

“ You mistake the nature of my silence. It 
is the memory of my own perfidy that keeps me 
dumb. Come, Floridia! the die is cast! I will 
go with you, and if a people so much wronged 
will receive me, I will be content to pass my 
days among them in peaceful pursuits and tran- 
quil obscurity, blessed by the love of one, who, 
though unlearned in the conventionalities of civ- 
ilized life, is far my superior in simple virtue. 
Yes, let us away ; we will never part.” 

It was now Floridia’s turn to be surprised. 
Her trusting heart was wild with joy. Guzman 
bore her into the open air in an unconscious state. 
Hastily he saddled his fleetest steed, vaulted 
upon him, and pressing his native beauty to his 
bosom, spurred vigorously from the encampment. 
A ride of three hours carried them to the ca- 
cique’s dwelling, who wasin deep affliction for the 
loss of his only daughter, 

The sorrowing father raised his head mechan- 
ically as Guzman and Ahrada were conducted 
to his presence. With a cry of pleasure the 
maiden ran to embrace her parent, and a most 
affecting scene ensued. 

The chief had abandoned all thoughts of again 
seeing his child, believing she had gone into 
hopeless bondage to a strange and cruel people 
whose highest ambition was war and spoil. 

Conceive if you can, gentle reader, the joy of 
a father on the occasion of such a reunion. 
Feeble words cannot unveil the sacred places of 
“he heart, and exhibit all the untold treasures 
that are oftentimes hidden there. Even the na- 
tive Floridian possessed in their highest meas- 
ures those refined, paternal sensibilities that dis- 
tinguish the most civilized nations, and do honor 
to human nature. 


con- 











“T return your daughter to your embraces, 
and crave the privilege of remaining in your 
dominions,” said Guzman. 

“He has saved my life, and treated me with 
kindness,” added Floridia. 

“The stranger can stay as long as it shall be 
his pleasure, and since he has restored my only 
child, he can ask no favor that I have power to 
grant, that shall not cheerfully be given.” 

“T shall soon put your generous offer to the 
test,” returned Guzman, glancing furtively at 
Floridia ; ‘but for the present I will only de- 
mand that the horse that bore me hither may be 
returned (as soon as he has rested) to the Span- 
ish encampment.” 

Before the expiration of the day Guzman had 
a private audience with the cacique, in which he 
related frankly what had passed between himself 
and Andres Gomez. 

The chief listened with profound attention, 
and gave it as his opinion, that since the whole 
affair was a plot of an enemy to injure him, and 
he was made partially drunken at the time with 
a strange drink, he could not in honor be holden 
to cancel any of the promises made under such 
circumstances. 

In the morning when Guzman was missed at 
the encampment, much excitement prevailed. 
The Adelantado feared that he had been slain by 
the natives, and refused to proceed on the march 
until the matter should be explained. 

They learned from the Indians who brought 
back the horse, that our hero was with the ca- 
cique, and intended to remain there. 

Andres was in a towering passion, and advised 
the commander-in-chief to send a strong force 
after him, and bring him back by strength and 
arms. 

Before night, however, the real secret of Guz- 
man’s flight transpired. The Adelantado was 
justly angry at the baseness of the Portuguese, 
and instantly ordered the horses, armor, cloth- 
ing, money, etec., to be taken from him and re- 
stored to their rightful owner, which command 
was fulfilled to the letter; while Andres became 
an object of contempt to the whole army. 

Several messages were sent to the Spaniard, 
entreating him to return, but he replied : 

“That disgusted with the perfidy of professed 
Christians, and churmed with the bravery and 
virtue of the natives, he desired nothing more 
than to be permitted to remain among them.” 

The cacique was proud of his son-in-law, and 
the fair Floridia never lost her power to render 
her husband happy, and content with his singular 
choice. 


+ > 
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THE OLD STORE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 





Tux old store! It bore marks of having been 
once painted, but the storms of winter, or the 
heat of summer, had given father Time a most 
effacing finger, and it was only beneath the gut- 
ters which ran round the top, that a streak of 
dingy white paint was discoverable where the 
leaky interstices had not entirely given out. 
And then it was surrounded by such a set of 
dilapidated houses, straggling fences, tumbling 
walls, great barren fields, ragged, dirty looking 
children, and lean, half starved cattle, that one 
could only feel grateful as he drove through 
the village, that this is not my home. Now the 
store was the cause of all this want of thrift, and 
the little half pint measure and gill cup were in 
such active demand, that it led all the villagers 
to overlook the very misery with which they 
were surrounded. 

For miles around, this store was a favorite re- 
sort. In the short days of winter, no matter 
how hard Uncle Jonathan had worked, if he had 
been “in the woods all day chopping,” or at the 
door “cutting it for kindling ;” no matter how 
low the thermometer stood, or how much his 
attention was required in doors, Aunt Ruthy 
could never persuade him to stay at home—he 
must go to the store, that old, uninviting place, 
all barricaded with steamy casks, and a black, 
dismal floor, and a cold, frosty atmosphere ; yet 
I say, he must go every evening, and he did stay 
sometimes till a very late hour. 

There were a great many others besides Jon- 
athan who frequented this place—some who har- 
nessed up the old jaded beast that had been kept 
out nearly all day, felt no tender mercies for the 
animal who was drivea under a craggy, half- 
roofed shed, and there hitched, with an old buf- 
falo robe thrown partially across his back ; and 
the faithful creature was made to stand and leer, 
and shake his mane, and throw up his head, and 
wonder what those crazy heads were doing in 
the store that occasioned such an uproarous 
laugh. 

Aunt Ruthy had often fretted herself alone 
about these indulgences which her husband 
craved, and she had been told that to remonstrate 
and expostulate made rabid dispositions more 
spasmodic, and so she tended her children and 
put them to bed, and kept the fire a-going, and 
sat and knit until she felt she could keep awake 
no longer,—and sometimes she heard the foot- 
fall of her husband ata very late hour, and he 
stumbled because the door sill seemed higher to 
him than usual, and she used to gently lead 
him to his bedroom and feel thankful there were 
no stairs to ascend ; and having sighed and cried 
because ‘“‘things were as they were,” she fell 
into nightmare slumbers, and awoke early to 
pursue her accustomed tasks. 

When Jonathan came out of his bedroom with 
his red eyes and frizzled hair and slipshod ap- 
pearance, and went to the cupboard and took 
down the bottle of bitters and warmed himself 
into a comfortable frame of mind, she had no 
heart to scold him—she was of such an amiable 
temperament. 

In a few years, however, things grew worse. 
The barn needed rhingling, the house was leaky, 
the fences were broken down, the cattle were half 
fed, the pig was taken for debt, and a nice yoke 
of steers went to pay for groceries, which meant 
mostly fur liquors, and Aunt Ruthy looked old 
and careworn, and had a bad cough, and felt 
that continued discouragements will wear out 








the strongest constitutions; and when she first 
knew that her farm was mortgaged, she sank up- 
on her bed and was pronounced incurably sick ; 
and if she had died the coroner ought to hive 
brought in a verdict, “killed by her husband 
Jonathan Flathouse !” : 

And still Jonathan regularly visited the old 
store. Aunt Ruthy’s sickness effected in him no 
cure ; he was bloated and infuriated, and felt he 
was looked upon as nobody, and so the gutter 
was as good a place to lie in as any other. After 
his money was gone, and his strength was gone, 
why should he not go too ? 

But no one had been faithful to Jonathan— 
there never was a person who spoke to him of 
his final ruin before it came about. Now it star. 
ed him in the face, and worse than all, Jonathan 
the oldest son began to tread in his footsteps, 
and to frequent the same old store every night 
in the week, and father and son came home reel- 
ing together. Still Aunt Ruthy lingered on~— 
she never murmured, but only “ wished Mr. 
Flathouse could see things as she did.” The 
neighbors pitied and helped her, and carried her 
through the winter as comfortably as they could, 
the town rendering some assistance. This was 
the condition of Jonathan Flathouse twenty-five 
years ago. 

“Is the old drunkard worth saving ?”’ inquir- 
ed a spruce young lecturer that came along, and 
looked upon the forlorn condition of the family. 
He was only the wreck of a man—he was en- 
feebled so that scarcely a gleam of intelligence 
seemed left, and his son too—a young man of 
natural good sense, a common education, only 
besotted by liquor. It is doubtful whether an 
affirmative could have been given by any other 
person but Aunt Ruthy. She still felt she was 
left to see better days, but how, when, or where, 
Heaven only knew. As she lay upon her sick 
bed meditating, a loud knock was heard. A 
stranger entered, but it was no sheriff, nor adun, 
nor a town officer—but a man with a roll of pa- 
per whose caption read, “The Temperance 
Pledge,” and he talked with Aunt Ruthy, and 
old Jonathan, and the young man, and offered 
to fit up their old dwelling, and repair the out- 
buildings, and save them from the poorhouse, if 
they would but sign the paper, and follow its 
requirements. Nobody ever supposed Aunt 
Ruthy made her sickness, but upon this proposi- 
tion, she flew out of bed, and for the first time 
in her life, said, “‘ do, Jonathan, do as the man 
desires, and I’ll get well, if you will only be 
somebody again.”” Jonathan could not write 
very well; his hand trembled, but he scratched 
out something that meant his name, and the 
young man eagerly seized the pen, and in a bold, 
masterly signature brought out his firm deter- 
mination to adopt the pledge. 

Did you never hear that one piece of good 
luck is often followed by another? Aunt Patty, 
Mrs. Flathouse’s maiden sister, had delegated 
this young man to make the experiment he had 
done, and if successful, to inform them that her 
property, in all amounting to several thousand 
dollars, should be cheerfully loaned to them, up- 
on condition that they would show themselves 
willing to help themselves ,—and that she should 
be happy to make her home with them, thus 
adding her cheerful good will to their endeavors 
to aid themselves. 

The furnished ability to aid one is likely to 
make the effort to do something ten times more 
effectual. Accompanying the pledge, the father 
and son made another, that they would cease fre- 
quenting the old store; and this simple circum- 
stance powerfully impressed many others,—and 
through the joint efforts of a few late abandoned 
drunkards, the result was that in one year not a 
drop of liquor could be obtained upon the prem- 
izes. Jonathan, the younger, married the daugh- 
ter of arich man pledged to total abstinence, 
and I only wish you could now look im upon 
that street and compare it with its former state. 

If you are disposed to doubt the efficacy of a 
pledge, I am sure your objections will vanish 
when you behold the thrift, neatness, and taste- 
ful appearance of this temperance village. Our 
old store is remodelled into a “ splendid arcade,” 
where Mrs. Jonathan Flathouse does her trading 
—and those two old ladies who are laughing 
along as they are trudging up to see Jonathan’s 
wife, are “ Aunt Ruthy and Puatty,’’ while the 
old, respectable looking man who walks rather 
stiffly and carries a cane, is the same old man 
about whom there arose the query, whether he 
were worth the saving? He is now going to bear 
his testimony to the value of total abstinence, 
where he expects his son will deliver an address. 

Now to us, who are rescued from seeing the 
blighting effects of intemperance upon the pros- 
perity of littke communities, there may be a 
deadened impression respecting the efficacy of a 
pledge ; but if we have outgrown its importance, 
there are a hundred villages ready to tell what it 
has done for them in our inland towns, where 
the varied advantages we enjoy are withheld. 

Jonathan Flathouse has raised a fund in his 
town for the purpose of furnishing money on 
loan for those who need a start, having beggar- 
ed their condition,—and the result in the pre- 
vention of pauperism shows the beneficial effects 
of the experiment. It wonderfully aids a ruined 
man to be told he can be furnished with a com- 
fortable home, whenever he is disposed to keep 
it in good condition. But to administer a 
pledge toa poor outcast, and bid him depend 
upon his wexk resolutions and his shattered 
frame to remake himself, in nine cases out of 
ten fails of its effect. 

We cannot live upon good wishes, and re- 
spectful bows, and assurances that “ we are truly 
glad you have adopted so manly a course,” 
when one is out at the elbows, down at the heel, 
and patched upon the knees, unless with mate- 
rial aid we furnish something to start with 
afresh. Perhaps the best work for winter is to 
devise some philanthropic measures to shut up 
the old stores, or remodel them into fashionable 
“arcades.” 
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How mighty is the human heart, with all its 
complicated energies ; this living source of al 
that moves the world! This temple of liberty, 
this kingdom of heaven, this aliar of God, this 
throne of goodness, so beautiful in holiness, 80 
generous in love !—Jlenry (les. 
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STREET MUSIC, 
As the weather becomes warmer, we may look 
for the usual influx of hand-organs, tambourines, 








fiddles, hurdy-gurdies, Italians, Swiss, monkeys _ 


and Savoyards, returned from their hibernation 
or emigration. Query—do hand-organs hiber- 
nate or migrate? We respectfully submit this 
question to the consideration of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, at their next 
session. Perhaps Professor Agassiz could an- 
swer it satisfactorily. If hand-organs migrate to 
the South on the approach of cold weather, would 
there not be an overplus at the South ¢ a glut of 
melody—would not music be a drug in the 
southern market? We should naturally sup- 
pose that cities where endless summer smiles, 
have their perpetual supply of street music, and 
naturally as much as they can bear. 

Now since hand-organs suppose hands, and 
hands suppose stomachs, and stomachs food, it 
must follow that the living machines attached to 
these mechanical producers of music, cannot be 
“transported to places where the supply fully 
meets the demand. There must be some latitude 
where hand-organs halt. If in winter they kept 
pouring down from the North, there would be a 
deluge, but we never hear of a deluge of hand- 
organs, and, as we hear of everything through 
the papers, we take it for granted that no such 
catastrophe ever occurs. Hence we conclude 
that organs and other public musical instruments 
go into winter quarters. We have evidence of 
this in the occasional appearance of a hand- 
organ during the winter season, just as a casual 
robin emerges from his cedar swamps on a fine 
day in winter. (We beg the robin’s pardon for 
comparing him to a hand-organ !) 

Be this as it may, the hand-organs will soon 
be down on us again, and we mean decidedly to 
be “downonthem.” Hand organs used to come 
and go singly—they were of moderate size, and 
not remarkably noisy. But now they come as 
sorrows do, in battalions, and have grown to 
enormous dimensions. One wretch, in an in- 
sane attempt to drive the town distracted, built 
a machine of this sort, which required to be 
mounted on a cart, and drawn by ahorse. This 
was the ne plus ultra of insalt and injury. The 
single hand organ, if it could not be cured, might 
be endured, but the addition, now so common, 
ofatambourine, a fiddle, and a screeching fe- 
male voice, is, as a western man would’ say, 
“ piling up the agony too mountainous.” Some 
add to the attendant monkey, distracting me- 
chanical figures, a favorite group being Marshal 
Bertrand at the death-bed of Napoleon, the 
marshal jerking his wooden handkerchief into 
his eyes in slow or quick time, according as the 
howling instrament is playing the Marseilles 
Hymn or the Opera Polka, Funny! isn’t it ¢ 

The nuisance is intolerable ; if you fee one of 
these itinerants he is sure to come again, and 
what is worse it gets rumored about among the 
musical fraternity that you are fond of music, 
and each of the minstrels tries his hand before 
your door. If you obstinately refuse to take any 
notice of the destroyer of your peace, the broth- 
erhood still follow each other up, grinding out 
their stock in trade, each hoping to be more for- 
tunate than his predecessor, for each of these va- 
grants fully believes in the power of music, and 
that he is a very Orpheus who can move stones. 
We have seen them accomplish this feat, and a 
brick suddenly descend upon their heads, wheth- 
er spontaneously springing from a wall, or pro- 
jected by an indignant householder, we will not 
pretend to say. 

Even if you succeed in bluffing them off, they 
only go to the next door, and such is the power 
of their instruments of torture that one is equal 
to overturning the nerves of a whole court. 
Alas! how many of our favorite airs have we 
heard ground to pieces by these terrible scourges ! 


———— ‘oco > 





Increase OF BANKING CapitaL.—The peti- 
tions for new banks and increase of capital stock, 
now in the hands of the legislative committee of 
the State, we understand, include a sum exceed- 
ing seventeen millions of dollars. 

—_¢»2eo2?— 

For tue SummMER TRaveL.—It is announced 
that three of the large and swift North River 
steamers are to ply on the St. Lawrence, during 
the coming summer. 
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Breapsturrs. — There are over 1,000,000 
bushels of grain, chiefly wheat and corn, stored at 
towns along Lake Michigan for eastern shipment. 





Tue Latrest.—The latest labor-saving ma- 
chine announced is one for sowing wild oats. 





THE HARP. 

Of all the musical instruments that have touch- 
ed the ear and the heart of mankind, the harp 
stands foremost. Exquisitely beautiful as is the 
spirit of its chords when struck by the hand of a 
master, the glory of its renown lies in associa- 
tions and memories, tender and sacred, connect- 
ing it with the earliest history of our race, and 
with the most romantic and poetic ages of the 
past. When the oppressors of Israel asked for 
a song from the dark-eyed daughters of their 
captives, as they sat weeping by the waters of 
Babylon, they pointed to their harps “ hung up- 
on the willows,” and their lips refused a song of 
joy. The national instrament might wail a 
psalm of sorrow to lighten the weariness of cap- 
tivity, to recall memories of home, but it had no 
jubilant strain to gladden the heart of a con- 
queror while the “chosen people ” sat in bond- 
age and tears. 

But there were exultant strains in the harp 
when David touched its strings, and danced be- 
fore the ark ; or when the feet of Miriam moved 
obedient to its harmonies. The harp, too, was 
exultant in the hands of the Northern Skald, as 
he celebrated the triumphs of his Jarl, or sound- 
ed the praise and majesty of his gods in the halls 
of Wodin, or on the mountain tops consecrated 
to Thor. ‘There the white-haired and white- 
robed bard sang to the music of the harp, the 
history of races and heroes, the glory of religion 
and the splendors of the immortal state. The 
wandering Romans, approaching the shores of 
Britain, thus beheld the priests and poets of a 
religion anterior to Christ, piling sacrificial fires 
and invoking the aid of their deities against the 
invading Cesar. In all Northern Europe, the 
harp ded in b t hall and camp, at the 
druid altar and at the head of the embattled host. 
The harper was historian, eulogist, priest and seer. 

Kings were harpers of old. The Psalmist- 
monarch uttered his rejoicing and sorrow to the 
music of the harp. The great Alfred, of Brit- 
ain, found in his harp a ready key to the camp 
and tent of the conqueror of bis country, and 
while he charmed the ear of the Dane as he 
quaffed his mead, he also espied the weakness of 
a foe who, ere another dawn, felt the fair hand 
of the royal harper victoriously grasping the 
battle-axe and the sword. And the great con- 
queror, Brian Boroihme—a king by might as by 
right; not heavier were his death-dealing blows 
on the “ Field of the Green Banner,” Clontarf, 
than were his fingers light and wizard when he 
touched that harp which Ireland still treasures 
among her relics, and which Bochsa claims to 
have touched to please the ear of a Saxon king. 

In last week’s “ Pictorial” we gave a repre- 
sentation of the splendid double action harp ex- 
hibited at the Crystal Palace, New York, by 
Brown & Co. The instrument referred to is one 
of the gems of the exhibition. 
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THE CHOLERA POISON. 

We see it stated that Mr. Simon, the 
Medical Officer of Health, for the city of Lon- 
don, has recently published his annual report, 
which contains many facts in regard to the nature 
of the cholera poison. In relation to the oper- 
ation of the disease, the report speaks as follows : 


That which seems to have come to us from 
the East is not itself a poison, so much as it is a 
test and touchstone of poison. Whatever in its 
nature it may be, this at least we know of its 
operation. Past millions of scattered = Sanya 
it moves innocuous—through the unpolluted at- 
mosphere of cleanly districts, it migrates silently 
without a blow; that which it can kindle into 
poison lies not there. To the foul, poe | breath 
of low lying cities, it comes like a spark of fire 
to powder. Here is contained that which it can 
swiftly make destructive—soaked into soil, stag- 
nant in water, grimming the pavement, tainting 
the air—the slow rottenness of unremoved ex- 
crement, to which the first contact of this foreign 
ferment brings the occasion of changing imto 
new and more deadly combinations. 





REMOVAL. 

Owing to the great increase of our business in 
New York, Samuel French, Esq., our agent for 
that city, has found it necessary to remove from 
his old quarters to the splendid marble building, 
just erected at No. 121 Nassau Street; one of 
the finest and most commodious stores in New 
York. Mr. French alone receives regularly each 
week from this establishment, thirty-three thousand 
“ Pictorials,” and twenty-two thousand “ Flags.” 
The public will find him the same courteous and 
gentlemanly person to deal with whom they 
have so long and favorably known; and that the 
change of his place of business will afford in- 
creased facilities and conveniences to all parties. 





Suspicions oF PrivaTEERING.—The New 
York Times mentions a report that an unusual 
number of vessels, chiefly clipper schooners, are 
now being fitted out at that port, and Baltimore, 
destined, according to the explanation of some 
of the parties concerned, for the Danish West 
Indices. The entire fleet is reckoned at twelve or 
thirteen sail, manned chiefly, if not altogether, 
by Danish and Swedish crews. 

ae ciitase ss aaliilnenneysameane 

AMERICANS IN THE European War.—A 
Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says that twenty young American sawbones, 
while studying in Paris, have volunteered to aid 
the Russians with their unpractised skill. This, 
though nominally in favor of Russia, may be 
greatly to the advantage of Turkey. 

a ——————— 

Rats anp Water Pires.—Several instances 
have been recorded of rats gnawing through the 
leaden pipes which are so generally used to con- 
vey water into houses. Recently a building in 
South Boston was thus completely flooded. 





SE ee 

Guano. — The Baltimore Patriot says the 
amount of guano which will be imported into 
that city, the present year, will probably reach 
60,600 tons, costing three millions of dollars. 

—————__+ 202 -—_-_—___— 

Rewarp.—The Columbian Bank of Boston 
offers $500 reward for an invention to prevent 
the alteration of bank notes. 
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Sicniricant.—House rents, it is said, are 
now higher in Chicago than in New York. 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The candy makers of New York have advanc- 
ed their prices on all kinds of confectionary. 

The Panama route to California by last ac- 
counts was quite healthy. 

There are now 1290 inmates in Deer Island 
Hospital, Boston Harbor. 

There are, it is said, upwards of forty news- 
papers published in New Hampshire. 

The New York custom house officers have 
just seized $1000 worth of smuggled laces. 

A Universalist meeting-house, to cost $12,000, 
is to be erected in Concord, N. H. 

There are now seventeen female physicians, 
practising in the city of Boston. 

The order has gone forth to kill all unlicensed 
dogs found at large in Boston. Good. 

Welling Seymour’s shop in Goldsboro, N. C., 
has been robbed of $25,000 worth of jewelry. 

Judge Hunter of Alabama has bought the 
great race horse “ Highlander,” at $10,000. 

Tan andgawidast are recommended as an ex- 
cellent fuel for steam-engines. 

It is supposed the fellow who left the house 
was not able to carry it. 

Twenty-four Schuylkill county miners are 
going to California in a body. 

The income of the railroads in France during 
1852, was $32,000,000. 

It is estimated that there are 50,000 free ne- 
groes in the State of Virginia. 

It is stated that Miss Julia Pelby the actress 
is about to be married in California. 

Large coal mines have been discovered in 
Washington Territory. 

The coldest winds of Egypt are those which 
blow from the south. i 

In Haverhill, Mass., there are 5,000,000 pairs 
of shoes manufactured annually. 

There are sixteen thousand more women 
than men in Philadelphia. 

Nicholas I., emperor of Russia, was born July 
6, 1796, and is now 58 years old. 

James Quinn, of Luzerne county, Pa., is to be 
huang for murder on the 7th of April. 


SINGULAR DEATH. 

A young man about twenty-nine years of age, 
arrived at Paris about a month ago to seck a 
place; but as he was provided with a rather 
large sum of money, he resolved to indulge in 
debauchery until it should be spent. He accord- 
ingly went to dine with some acquaintances and 
remained drinking until four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He then returned to his hotel in the Rue 
St. Honore, but was so drunk that he could hard- 
ly walk up stairs. In the morning a person 
called to see him, and was directed to his room 
which was situated at the bottom of an isolated 
corridor. To his astonishment he found him 
hanging by the neck, by his cravat, to the han- 
dle of the door. He had, it appeared, in trying 
to open the door, slipped and his cravat, which 
he wore very loose, caught by the handle. The 
efforts he made to release himself, in this state of 
intoxication were fruitless, and he remained 
hanging until he was completely strangled. This 
is perhaps as rare and curious an accidental 
death as ever occurred. 








IMPORTANT ASPECT. 

It was the Jast feather which broke the camel’s 
back. The cowardly officials of Spain, who 
have the control of the island of Cuba, have 
gone one step too far in their repeated and con- 
stant insults to the American flag, and now let 
the storm burst about their heads. Would these 
boastful Spaniards dare treat the French or 
English merchant ships as ours are constantly 
being treated by them? No! We heartily re- 
joice that President Pierce has taken the matter 
resolutely in hand. This hindrance to our 
commerce, this nuisance of power upon our very 
seaboard, will no longer be tolerated. The fruit 
is ripe, let it be gathered! The time has passed 
when the American flag can be repeatedly in- 
sulted, or, indeed insulted at all, with impunity ; 
and Spain will find that forbearance with us has 
ceased to be a virtue. 





Trovus_e In Prosrect.—Late news from 
Salt Lake and the Plains shows that the Indians 
of that region are in such a state of excitement 
as to render it dangerous for emigrants to cross 
the country. Walker, the noted Utah chief, who 
was instrumental in murdering Captain Gunni- 
son and his party, was about to commence 
hostilities with the Mormons for refusing to sup- 
ply him with the same number of wives allowed 
to Governor Young. Various other Indian 
tribes were at war among themselves; and the 
prospect is that, our people will suffer during 
the coming scason dreadfully. 5 
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AGRICULTURAL.—Mr. Galbraith, a Scotch- 
man, who resides in Wisconsin, for six or eight 
years past has raised more flax to the acre than 
has ever been known in the old country, at a 
profit more than double in amount that made 
by his neighbors on any other crop; and that, 
too, in one of the best wheat growing States of 
the Union. 
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Saw Francisco sy Gas Licut.—The streets 
of San Francisco were for the first time illumi- 
nated with gas light on the evening of 15th ult. 
The full moon was decidedly eclipsed upon the 
occasion, and her brilliancy faded away before 
the cheerful light of the gas. 


—— ¢+ocoem > — 





Exrressive.—A late visitor to Cuba divides 
the inhabitants into two classes—one of which 
makes a living by manufacturing cigars, and the 
other by smoking them. 





—¢? ~ 
City Morracitry.—There were 9750 deaths 
in Philadelphia, last year. This is one to every 
41 of the inhabitants. 
te ae a ee 
Sanpwics Is.tanps.—Eggs are $1 a dozen 
in Honolulu, squashes 50 cents a piece, and Irish 
potatoes $3 50 a bushel. Expensive living. 


——— +woes —— 








RememBeR.—Second thoughts are the adopt- 
ed children of experience, 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
De anaes Carriage,” a story, by Francis A. 
ant and Magdalen,” a story, by Mrs. N. T. Mun- 


‘“‘ A Genuine Widower,” asketch, by Mrs. BE. Waxtuwonr. 
“ Stories of Gods and Goddesses,” No. 9, by Tuomas 


ULFINCH. 

“ Edith,” verses Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 

“The Mirror of Life,” lines, by Louise A. Worruzn. 
“My Friend,” a » by Atice Carey. 

“Lines on the th of Mrs. Elmina F. Adams,” by 
Marurin M. Batiov. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 

We give this week another of our monthly illustrations, 
representing Farm Work for March. 

Two full page pictures, the first giving a view of the 
Sultan of Turkey going to Mosque at cuntnepie} the 
second, presenting the Emperor Nicholas, , the 
Grand ke Alexander, and the Emperor's Staff, at St. 
Pe rg. % 

A view of the 
Broadway, New York. 
A portrait of Miss Robertson, the talented actress, w! 

has created so much sensation at the Boston Museum. 
A representation of the Tallulah Falls, Ladore Cascade, 


Elevated Railroad Terrace for 


in 
An engraving, representing the town Institute, in 
re N. Y.. with HA ph | the — — 
memorate capture of Major Andre. Britie 
Spy, during the American Revolution. k 
A nautical picture, showing the United States Mail 
Steamship, John L. Stephens, of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company. 


A lange representation of Ball’ Great Daguerrian Gal- 
lery of the eat, at Cincinnati. _ 
* 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. ye 


Foreign Items. 


The fortifications at Constantinople are going 
on. The health of the army and fleet was excellent. 


The cholera has appeared at Kingston, Jamai- 
ea. Seventeen deaths in twenty-six cases had 
occurred in the lunatic asylum. 


The merchant shipping of Prussia is now com- 
posed of 979 vessels for forcign trade, measuring 
131,406 tons, and carrying 8221 men. 

The French government has contracted with 
Messrs. Luchin & Tuke, proprietors of some 
lead smelting works at Heralt, near the Pyrenees, 
for the supply of 20,000,000 of bullets, to be de- 
livered by the first of April. 


The British ship Madagascar, which sailed 
from Australia, 4 the 12th of Angust, with 
$1,500,000 in gold, has not been heard of since 
her departure, and has been given up as lost. 
There are some suspicions of piracy or mutiny 
on the part of the crew. 

There are at this moment in the French navy 
two admirals, eleven vice admirals, twenty rear 
admirals, thirty-six captains of the first class, 
seventy-four captains of the second class, and 
227 captains of frigates—in all, 370 superior 
officers. 

Queen Victoria, the gossips say, is rapidl 
falling into flesh, after the habit of her family. 
Her bust has become very large; her robe con- 
ceals the stoutness of her figure, but that may be 
surmised from her full face, ruddy cheeks, and 
unmistakeable and decided double-chin. 

Pirates on the coast of China are exceedingly 
bold in their operations, and as they entertain 
an idea that vessels from California have a large 
amount of treasure on board, it requires great 
watchfulness to prevent being surprised by them. 
The — brig Fortuna was captured by pi- 
rates a short time since, while on her way to 
Shanghae. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Simplicity is a delicate imposition.—Rochefou- 
cauld. 





How disappointment tracks the steps of hope! 
—Miss Landon. , - 

The eye only weeps for that which it knows.— 
Oriental Proverb. 

Fortune comes to you—it is sought for in vain. 
—lItalian Proverb. : 

The mind is the most penetrating thing in the 
world.—Eustern Saying. 

To return thy injury upon thyself is worth 
more than to revenge it.—Oriental Proverb. 

What we know here is very little, but what we 
are ignorant of is immense.—La Place. 

No principle is more noble, as there is none 
more holy, than that of a true obedience.— Henry 
Giles. 

The calm or disquiet of our temper depends 
not so much on affairs of moment as on the dis- 
position of the trifles that daily occur.—Lacon. 

In the heart of man there is a perpetual suc- 
cession of the passions; so that the destruction 
of one is almost always the production of another. 
—Ritter. 

A brave man thinks no one his superior who 
does him an injury; for he has it then in his 
power to make himself his superior to the other 
by forgiveness.—Drummond. 


It is by faith, that poctry, as well as devotion, 
soars above this dull earth; that imagination 
breaks through its clouds, breathes a purer air, 
and lives in a softer light.—J/enry Giles. 

When great men suffer themselves to be sub- 
dued by the length of their misfortunes, they dis- 
cover that the strength of their ambition, not of 
their understanding, was that which supported 
them.— Barlow. 


Joker's Budget. 


A note of admiration—a love letter. 

If a small boy is a lad, wiil two small boys 
make a ladder ¢ 

Charles Lamb says, “My bed-fellows are 
coughs and cramps. We sleep three in a bed.” 

A quaint old writer defines egotism to be 
“‘ suffering the private Jto be too much in the 
public eye.” 

A Frenchman has invented a remedy for the 
2thake which will allevi8 all pain 4thwith. This 
beats the Yankees. 

The Turks intend to stir up the Russian bear 
with a long pole—namely, the general of the 
Polish legion, said to be six and a half feet high. 

Mrs. Partington having heard, by the last 
steamer, that breadstuffs are heavy, wonders why 
the bakers can’t use more yeast. 

There is a religious sect in Russia, who look 
upon the potato as a wicked invention, and the 
cholera as a punishment for its introduction. 

Last winter, it is said, a cow floated down the 
Mississippi on a piece of ice, and became so cold 
that she has milked nothing but ice cream ever 
since, 





A huge anchor lying high and dry on a hill 
300 feet high and 1000 feet from the sea, at Si- 
nope, fearfully records the terrific explosion of 
one unfortunate ship. 

A placard posted in Bristol, for petty officers 
and seamen for the James Watt, 90-gun screw 
line-of-battle ship, concludes thus : “ Prize money 
in prospect, and active service for proud hearts.” 

The day afier twenty rogues had escaped from 
a jail out west—the editor of the village paper 
had an eloquent article on the morals of the 
place. Not a prisoner within the walls oi their 
jail. This may be called “turning things to 
account.” 

















Quill and Scissors. 





Dr. E. T. Russell of Indiana, has invented a 
saddle, the seat of which rests upon elastic 
springs, enabling the horseman to ride with as 
much ease and comfort as if seated upon a sofa. 
The spring is composed of India rubber, sur- 
mounted with a steel spring. It can be made 
applicable for cars and carriages equally as well 
as to saddles. 

Chicago has fourteen trunk lines of railroad, 
and thirty-four extension branch lines communi- 
cating with it, embracing an extent of 7779 miles 
of road. In addition to this there are ten trunk 
lines and three branches, making 1626 miles 
more. There will be daily leaving and entering 
the city of Chicago, on the first of May next, 
forty-six trains, 

The New Bedford Standard learns that about 
$40,000 have been subscribed towards the build- 
ing of the steamboat to be placed on the line be- 
tween that port and Nantucket, when the Massa- 
chusetts is withdrawn to be put on the Hyannis 


route. The expense of the new boat is estimat- 
ed at $45,000. 


The Mansfield (Ohio) Herald says that gold 
has been found ina pet Fo on the Tarm or hed. 
ward Hifferty, Washington township, Richland 
county. One of the lumps measured three- 
eighths of an inch in lo, one half an inch in 
breadth, and one-sixtecnth in thickness. 
co of butter and flour to California 
could have realized more profit by keeping it at 
home. Chili superfine is quoted by the accounts 
per North Star at $9,25, and butter at twenty- 


| three cents, Still the importations are heavy. 


An rn is soon to be made on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, to propel the boats 
by steam instead of by horse power, and it is 

ought by those having the matter in charge, 
that it will succeed well. 

Gen. Wool, while crossing the Isthmus with 
a party of United States officers, received severe 
injuries by the fall of his horse upon him. By 
the last accounts from Acapulco,he had recovered 
from them and was on his way to San Francisco. 

A drove of 1600 turkeys are on the way from 
Smith county, Va., to Charleston, S. C., travel- 
ling seven miles a day, and eating seven bush- 
els of corn, which is strewn along the road be- 
fore them. 

The subject of dollars and cents is the only 
theme that keeps up its interest. Just as if by 
becoming a millionaire, you could eat more than 
three meals a day with a relish, or wear more 
than one suit of clothes at a time. 

The Roman Catholics of Boston contemplate 
the erection of a cathedral, in the south part of 
that city, which shall outdo in dimensions, cost- 
liness and splendor, all that this country has 
ever seen. 

The republic of Sonora seems to be destined 
to a brief existence. The last accounts we have 
from President Walker, were, that his 
sions were short, and his army shorter, owing to 
desertion. 

A fire company in i have named 
their hose carriage the “ Three Bells,” and have 
adopted as their motto, “‘ Be of good cheer, we 
will stay by you.” 

A Nebraska expedition has been organized in 
Chicago. Over 100 have signed the roll, and 
others are expected to go. The expedition starts 
April Ist, under the leadership of Captain Gibbs. 

The R. I. Assembly has appropriated $1000 
for a Normal School, and $500 for teachers’ in- 
stitutes. The appropriation for public schools 
was increased by $15,000. 

A petition has been presented to the Mary- 
land Legislature, praying that body to pass an 
act, making public swearing punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

Saw-dust pills would effectually cure man 
of the diseases with which mankind are ar 
flicted, if every invalid would make his own 
saw-dust. 

A steam shovel or excavator is now at work 
on the New York and Boston Railroad, which 
does the work of a hundred high pressure 
Hibernians. 

James B. Clay, Esq., son of the late Menry 
Clay, has purchased a stallion in New York, for 
which he paid the handsome sum of $4000. 

The first cold cut nail in the world, was made 
in 1777, by Jeremiah Wilkinson, of Cumberland, 
R. L., who still lives. 

James F. Morris, Catholic priest at Tama- 
qua, Pa., has been fined $20 for assault and bat- 
t-ry on Bernard Gilespie. 

Counterfeit bills on the Bunker Hill Bank of 
Charlestown, are quite common in New York. 














Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. ugh M. Case to 
Miss Eliza A. Chapman. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Manuel J. Figuerredy to Miss 
Clara Emilia; Mr. Amos Richardson to Miss Maria Barber. 

By Rev. Dr Stow, Mr. James Brown, Jr , to Miss Anna 
L. Bates. 

In Oakland Place, Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 
8. F. Pratt to Miss Clara B. Roulstone. 

In East Lexington. by Rev. Theodore Parker, of Boston 
George H. Taylor, M. D., to Miss D. Annie Wellington. 

In Saiem, by Rev. Mr. Katon, Mr. Paul Tibbets to Miss 
Sarab L. Burns. 

in Marblehead, by Rev Mr. Lawrence, Mr. John Curtis 
to Miss Sarah Lydia Pedrick. 

In Manchester, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Francis Choate 
to Miss Martha Brown. 

In Ipswich, by Rev. Mr Dadman, Mr. Eben Kimball, 
Jr , to Miss Abby B. Ross. 

In Dedbam, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. John L. Fisher to 
Miss Lucy Ellis. 

In Leominster, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Nathaniel H. 
Brooks to Miss Elizabeth C. Carter. 

In Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Joseph D. 
Brown to Miss Garoline E. Rice. 

In Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. Franklin B. Har- 
rington to Miss Eliza W. Lawrence; by Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. George I. Foster to Miss Martha A. Bidwell. 

In Berlin, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. William R. 
Patch to Miss Mary C. J. Bullard. 

In Hinsdale, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Jonathan H. Has- 
kins to Miss Louisa Graves. 

At Portamouth, N. H., Mr. George F. Brown to Miss 


Elizabeth E. Stevens. 
Deaths, 


In this city, Mrs. Jane J. Hurd, 44; Miss Emeline D. 
Carlisle, 24; Mrs. Nancy Hooper, 90; Mr. Nathaniel 
Reeves, 93; Mrs. Surah S. W. Knight, 80; Mr. Fraoklin 
Thompson, 28; Mrs. Sarah 8. W. Knight, 30; Miss Su- 
sanna Carroil, 17; Miss Charlotte L. Mackay, 21; Rev. 
Alexander Young, D. D., 54. 

At Charlestown, Henry J. youngest son of Rufus and 
Mary Holbrook, 18; Miss Martha Anne Caldwell, 19; 
Mrs. Mary Walker, 81. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Mary Pope, widow of the late Oup- 
tain Samuel Pope, of Kennebunkport, Me. 

At East Boston, Mr. Hiram Baker, 69. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Mary A. Sawyer, 41. 

At Cambridgeport, Mre. Esther G. Messinger, 60. 

At Dorchester, Mr. John V. Miller, 22. 

At Washington Villiage, (Dorchester), Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Walker, 43. 

At Salew, Mr. Obadiah Moore, 72. 

At Beverly, Mr. Obed Woodbury, 57. 

At Hamilton, Mr. David Giddings, 83. 

At Lynn, Susan F., daughter of Samuel P. and Susan 
Adams, formerly of Boston, 18. 

At Newburyport, Mr. John Dean, 82; Mr. William H. 
Prince, 61. 

At Lexington, Mary F., daughter of Tammond A. and 
Susan N. Hosmer, 12 

At Randolph, Lieut. David Burrell, 85 

At Winchester, Margaret A., daughter of Charles Mc- 
Intier, Eeq., 17. 

At Wilmington, Mr George W. Keniston, 41. 

At Pittsfield, Mr. Thomas Pixley, 77. 

At Fall Raver, Mr. Jonathan Brownell, 28; Mrs. Diad- 
ama Wilbur. 70. 

At North Prescott, Mrs. Elizabeth Laighton, 8&7. 

At New Durham, N.H , Mr. Ebenezer Jenkins, 89. 

At Brentwood, N. H , Rev Samuel Ladd, 35. 

At South Berwick, Me.. Mr Dearborn Jewett, 88. 

At Stanford, Conn., Mrs. Surah Weed, 93. 
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[Written for The Fiag of our Union.] 
THE RAIN OF SPRING. 


BY T. D. WILKINS 
Softly falling, 
Gently calling, 

Through the earth’s old halls again ; 
From the heaven, 
Freely given, 

Comes the dripping spring-time’s rain 


Winter dying, 
Now is flying, 
To the Aretic’s icy shore; 
Spring advancing, 
Lightly dancing, 
Comes to cheer the earth once more. 


Earth rejoices, 
Thousand voices 
Ring through every budding grove ; 
Brightly beaming, 
Sol is gleaming 
In the sky’s blue vault above. 


Flowers are peeping, 
From where sleeping, 
They had dreamed through Winter's reign; 
Birds are singing, 
Sweet songs ringing 
Gladly o'er the earth again. 


While the river, 
That had ever, 
Through the winter-time been bound, 
Rushes madly— 
Onward gladly, 
Swelling the melodious sound. 


Spring is breaking, 
Earth's awaking 
On the hill, and o’er the plain; 
Softly failing, 
Gently calling, 
Comes the dripping, spring-time’s rain. 
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THE WEDDING. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


~~ 





My horse was making the most of his time 
by cropping the white clover which had sprung 
up in rich luxwriance beneath the shelter of the 
stone wall, and I was putting on my gloves pre- 
paratory for my morning ride, when a loaded 
wagon, drawn by aspan of fine bays, and which 
for some time I had scen approaching, arrived 
opposite where I was standing. The driver 
checked his horses and inquired if I could tell 
him where he could find Mr. Pembroke 
Markham ? 

“My name is Pembroke Markham,” I replied. 

“ Well then,” said he, “ I have a message for 
you from Mr. Lacy.” 

“Mr. Lacy?” I repeated, interrogatively. 

“Yes, Mr. Ralph Lacy. Your father, he 
told me, used to be his college-chum.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember, now. When my fath- 
er was living, he used often to come and spend 
a few days with him, but it now must be eight 
or ten years since I saw him.” 

“So he told me, but as your father, he says, 
used to be his dearest friend, he wishes to 
have you present at his daughter’s wedding, and, 
as On my way to market I was going to pass 
right by your door, I told him that I conld call 
and do the errand for him just as well as not.” 

“When is the marriage to take place?” I 
inquired. 

“A week from to-day. It is the youngest 
daughter that is to be married, and in a general 
way she is called the handsomest, though her 
sister fills my eye the best. If you would 
like to have a little time to make up your mind, 
I will come back this way, though I thought of 
returning by the upper road.” 

“ That will be unnecessary. I know of noth- 
ing to prevent me from accepting Mr. Lacy’s 
kind invitation, and few things would gratify 
me more than to renew the acquaintance com- 
menced in boyhood with my father’s friend.” 

“Then I may tell him you will come ?” 

“ Yes, I will be at his house Wednesday, the 
day before the wedding, nothing in providence 
preventing,” 

“You must start bright and early,” said ho, 
“for you will find it a pretty good day’s ride.” 

T invited him to alight from the wagon, and 
go into the house, but he declined, saying that 
he must push on in the cool of the morning, as 
it promised to be too warm to travel in the 
middle of the day. 

Though Mr. Lacy was married within two or 
three years after my father was, neither his wife 
nor either of his daughters had ever accompanied 
him when he came to visit us. They were, 
therefore, entire strangers to me. Mr. Lacy 
was wealthy, owning, in addition to property 
which yielded what at that time was consid- 
ered a lavish income, land enough, heavily tim- 
bered, to constitute at least two German prin- 
cipalities. 

Thad long before that time made up my mind 
to remain a bachelor, yet I was not the less so- 


licitous to make a favorable impression as re- | 


spected my personal appearance on the ladies 
of Mr. Lacy’s family. I may as well own that 
I entertained no very harrowing fears on the 
subject, and I am apt to imagine that few young 
men of an easy fortune, with a commanding and 
graceful figure, together with fine eyes, fine hair, 
and fine teeth, and what I have always consider- 
ed of as much importance as prominence—a fine 
nose, would have cherished more humble views of 
themselves than I did. 


ste Whe 








A brighter or more delicious morning never | 


dawned than that which poured its flood of rosy 
light into my chamber through the window 
which I had purposely left uncurtained the even- 
ing before I was to start on my journey. My 


toilet was soon completed, and “ White Sur- 
rey,” as noble an animal, | will venture to say, | 


as his namesake, that did his duty on the bloody 
field of Bosworth, fatal alike to his master asd 
himself, was awaiting me at the door. I had de- 
cided to ride twelve miles before breakfast to a 
wayside inn, not doubting that I should find an 
appetite by the time I arrived, which would en- 
able me to do such full justice to the good fare 
I was sure of finding, as would be perfectly sat- 


isfactory to the benevolent hostess, who always | 














seemed low spirited, if she thought her guests 
failed to eat their money’s worth. 

I believe that nothing can be more cheering 
to the spirits than a morning ride when the air 
is clear, cool and balmy. My horse seemed as 
fully alive to the exhilarating influences of the 
delightful morning as myself, and bounded with 
an almost bird-like lightness over the smooth 
turf bordering the road. During the noontide 
fervor of the day, we loitered in the shade of 
some giant oak, or graceful elm, and while I 
indulged in pleasant reveries, White Surrey 
appeared to be fully alive to the less ethereal en- 
joyment of cropping the grass, intermingled 
with wild flowers, not even sparing the violets 
which nestled among the gnarled roots of the 
tree. 
Though Surrey dashed on with accelerated 
speed after one of these loiterings by the way 
side, it was near sunset when I caught the first 
glimpse of a large building, which, by directions 
I had received some few miles back, I knew 
must belong to Mr. Lacy. As I approached 
nearer, I could see that it exhibited unmistake- 
able proofs that the architect must have enter- 
tained a sovereign contempt for anything like 
regularity, when he planned its steep, fantastic 
roofs, which presented a sharp angle to cut the 
wind in the eye, from whatever point of the com- 
pass it might chance to blow. 

Mr. Lacy who had been watching for my 
coming, came to meet me across the wide lawn, 
which sloped gently from the front of the house 
till it met the road, and on the left lost itself in 
a forest of magnificent oaks, interspersed with 
beeches, maples, and here and there a pine, 
which, like a spire, rose sharply above the rest, 
giving a degree of piquancy to the waving out- 
line of the softer and more flexible foliage defin- 
ed against the ruddy sunset sky. Though it 
was more than ten years since I had seen Mr. 
Lacy, I think even if I had not expected to 
meet him, I should at once have recognized him, 
for there was that in his countenance as well as 
in his appearance generally, of a character to 
impress itself on the memory. 

I had time to alight from my horse ere he 
reached the road, when warmly shaking my 
hand which he retained in his with a firm grasp, 
he with his keen, gray eyes scanned my features, 
till I felt my face flushing beneath his gaze. 

“Excuse me,” said he, releasing my hand, 
“ but I was looking to see how like, yet how un- 
like you are, to what your father was at your 
age. Your eyes are such as his were in shape 
and color, but it is from your mother that you 
inherit those long, sweeping lashes, which give 
them a dreamy look, as if in yonder gorgeous 
clouds, for instance,—they could see palaces of 
the genii. But nomatter—poetry and prowess 
are not incompatible, and if any trust can be 
placed in legendary lore, the warrior, who not 
unfrequently in lady’s bower wove the tender- 
est lay, in the field of battle wielded the truest 
lance.” 

“ Here Josey, take the gentleman’s horse and 
see that it is well cared for,” said he, addressing 
a lad who had approached us with the evident 
expectation of receiving the order. Then turn- 
ing to me: 

“You need be under no apprehension,” he 
said. ‘ He understands his business and will do 
it faithfully.” 

We now proceeded to the house, and I was 
introduced to Mrs. Lacy and the two daughters, 
whose names were Isabel and Florence. 

There was nothing said during the whole 
evening which enabled me to decide as to which 
was the bride elect. They were both beautiful 
girls, but their style of beauty was as different 
as day and night. Most people I was confident, 
would award to Florence the palm of beauty, 
yet to me, Isabel appeared by far the most at- 
tractive, and before I parted with the family for 
the night, notwithstanding the firm conclusion 
I had previously come to, to remain a bachelor, 
I was so completely fascinated that I would have 
given much to have known whether it was she 
or her sister who was to be married the follow- 
ing morning. Whether I betrayed my impa- 
tience or not, I do not know—at any rate, had 
there been among themselves a preconcerted 
plan to baffle my curiosity, it could not have been 
more adroitly effected. 

After I was alone in my chamber, I wrought 
myself up into a state of feverish excitement, by 
endeavoring to settle the matter in my own 
mind. Even after I had sought repose on my 
pillow, I could not compose myself, yet some- 
how, at a moment when I imagined that I was 
remarkably wide awake, Morpheus strewed his 
poppies on my eyelids, and the vague, shadowy 
reason in favor of Isabel’s not being the bride, 
which was just assuming a tangible shape, melt- 
ed away, and I was transported to Dreamland, 
where I remained till the sun was shining in at 
one of my windows. 

I made my toilet quickly as possible, for I 
had been told the night before that the breakfast 
would be served an hour earlier than usual. 

I was just in time, the family having already 
assembled. Florence looked fair and lovely asa 
water lily, while Isabel—but I could think of 
nothing satisfactory I could compare her to. I 
thonght of a moss rosebud sparkling with dew, 
of morning’s rosy and of the 
from Chaucer : 


dawn, line 


‘* Up rose the sun and up rose Emilie,” 


pronounced by acelebrated critic to be the most 
felicitous comparison as applied to a young 
beauty, of any in that ancient writer’s whole 
poem, but none of them satisfied me, nor is the 
picture which they now present to my imagine- 
tion, such as she appeared to me on that bright 
June morning. 

In due time, the bridegroom, whose name was 
Norland, accompanied by a number of his rela- 
tions and friends, making as a whole, quite a 
There 
was nothing particularly attractive in Mr. Nor- 
land’s appearance. His features were well 
enough as far as mere outline went ; they were, 
What 
they lacked was expression, in which they were 
most woefully deficient. 


brave cavalcade, was scen approaching. 


indeed, rather handsome than otherwise. 


After some little time for observation, I set 
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him down as an indolent, easy tempered young 
man, apathetic as respected almost everything 
except the conventionalisms of society, a viola- 
tion of which, however slight, appearing to in- 
spire him with a kind of horror. 

I had not yet ascertained which of the sisters 
was the bride, though soon after being introduc- 
ed to Norland, I felt pretty well satisfied that 
the spirited Isabel could never have chosen one 
whose most prominent traits were of a kind to 
make him appear frivolous, except when held in 
proper subordination to those of a higher and no- 
bler quality. 

One of the gentlemen who accompanied him, 
was destined to cause me some uneasiness. His 
name was Clarendon Delville, and though the 
question has been so frequently asked, ‘‘ What 
is in a name?” I had found that young ladies 
of a romantic tarn of mind were particularly 
fond of those proper names, whether belonging 
to persons or places, which terminated in a 
“ville.” 

The name, however, was of minor consider- 
ation. He was splendidly handsome, and if, as 
I have already said, I had fine eyes, fine teeth, 
and fine hair, his were superlatively so. Both 
eyes and hair were of the hue of midnight, the 
last clustering in “hyacinthine curls” round a 
white, though it must be confessed, a rather too 
narrow forehead. That was the only fault I 
could find in his face, as far as complexion and 
form of feature went, but there was something 
in the expression of his countenance, which did 
not please me—something that appeared to me 
sinister. I did not know but that it might be 
imagination, as I was already conscious of re- 
garding him with a feéling of jealousy, for which 
Ihad no reason in the world except his good 
looks, no allusion having been made to him in 
my presence, and the young ladies, who had re- 
tired to their dressing-room immediately after 
breakfast, not having yet made their appearance. 

The hour appointed for the performance of 
the marriage ceremony soon arrived, and I ex- 
pericnced an emotion of exultation when I found 
that Florence, not Isabel, was the bride. It was 
only for a moment, for the marked attention 
which Delville paid the latter, and which by his 
appearance he seemed to consider a privilege to 
which the other gentlemen present were not en- 
titled, increased my jealousy; and though I 
tried hard to subdue it as unworthy myself, and 
ungenerous to him, made me regard him with a 
feeling of ill-will. 

I observed Isabel as narrowly as I could, 
without betraying to herself and others that I 
was watching her, and thought that I could de- 
tect something in the manner in which she re- 
ceived the attentions of Delville, somewhat ob- 
trusively as well as lavishly bestowed, which 
showed that she felt annoyed by them. 

There was nothing to distinguish the marriage 
ceremony from other performances of the kind. 
The bride looked exceedingly lovely, and what 
to me seemed less natural on an occasion so 
momentous, as calm and serene as an unclouded 
summer sky The bridegroom, to say the least, 
being also quite good looking, those present had 
better reason than is sometimes the case, for 
saying to each other in whis, ers, that they were 
the handsomest couple that had ever been mar- 
ried in the place. 

According to pre-arrangement, we were all to 
proceed to the future home of the bride imme- 
diately after the ceremony. Mr. Lacy’s family- 
carriage was brought to the door for the accom- 
modation of any who might prefer its comfort- 
ably cushioned seats to a ride on horseback. It 
was however withdrawn, for even the more cl- 
derly portion of the company chose the saddle 
on such a bright and balmy morning. 

I never saw finer horses than some of those 
which were the property of Mr. Lacy. The one 
which Isabel considered hers was particularly so, 
and she had given it the appropriate name of 
Lady Blaze, on account of its shining coat of a 
dark chestnut, displaying here and there a broad 
dash of white. 

I had half made up my mind notwith- 
standing the assiduous attentions of Delville, 
that I would, if possible, ride by the side of 
Isabel, and a bright glance from her dark eyes 
which flashed on me like sunlight, causcd me no 
longer to waver. 

Though the glance without doubt was invol- 
untary, I think she was conscious of its effect, 
for the next moment her long lashes drooped 
so low, as to sweep the rich crimson of her 
cheeks. 

I believe that Delville was aware of my inten- 
tion, for.as I was about reining my horse up to 
the side of Isabel’s, he anticipated the movement 
by so rudely dashing in between us, as to entan- 
gle his spur in the skirt of her riding-dress. He 
apologized of course, and at the same time did 
his best, though unsuccessfully, to extricate it. 
Isabel accepted his apology somewhat coldly, 
while she restrained her horse with considerable 
difficulty, from dashing forward to overtake the 
others, at the risk of leaving a portion of her 
dress dangling at Delville’s heel, or still worse, 
of being dragged to the ground. Perceiving the 
danger, I continued to linger near, and finding 
that it was becoming imminent, I sprang from 
my horse and offered my assistance. 

“*T am obliged to you,” said Delville, hangh- 
tily, “but it is not needed.” 

“T beg to be allowed to differ from you,” said 
Isabel. “If you will be so good as to hold my 
horse, Mr. Markham, whose patience threatens 
to fall short of Mr. Delville’s dexterity, remark- 
able though it be, I will myself assist him to 
disentangle my dress.” 

I did as she desired, and bending down, hav- 
ing first pulled off her glove, with a few nimble 
movements of her small white hand, she effected 
her release. Re-adjusting herself in the saddle, 
witha “Thank you, Mr. Markham,” accom- 
panied with a warm, bright smile, the next mo- 
ment she was darting forward at a speed which 
would have made me fear for her safety, had I 
not perceived how perfectly at home she was 
in the saddle. Delville, who followed swiftly in 
her wake, looked back and frowned as I mount- 
ed my horse, and I must confess that I was con- 
scious of a degree of triumph, when I saw Isabel 
approach an elderly gentleman who was her 








uncle as I afterward found out, and who at 
once placed himself at her side as an escort. 

I soon came up with the company, but kept 
in the rear with several gentlemen whom I found 
to be very good company. After we had aecom- 
plished about half the distance it was proposed 
to leave the carriage-road for a kind of lane, 
which was less dirty, and for the most part well- 
shaded. It was so narrow as to barely permit 
two persons to ride abreast, and we had not pro- 
ceeded far before I could see a gleam of water 
between the trees. 

“‘ Seeing that river,” said the gentleman by 
whose side I was riding, “reminds me that the 
railing which protected a high and steep bank, 
washed at the base by eight or ten feet of water, 
was blown down in a recent storm, I regret that 
it did not occur to me before we turned aside 
from the other road, as I know that several of 
the ladies are rather timid on horseback.” 

A few rods further a sharp bend of the road 
brought us in full sight of the river. Still fur- 
ther on could be discerned that part of the road 
on the verge of the precipitous bank, now un- 
protected by a railing, and on the opposite side 
of which a heavy growth of woodland had grad- 
ually encroached, making it considerably nar- 
rower than where we were now passing. 

Those forward began to slacken their speed, 
and Mr. Weston, Isabel’s uncle, imagining the 
road so narrow that it would be unsafe for two 
to attempt to go abreast, just before arriving at 
the most dangerous part, availed himself of an 
opening among the trees where he drew up and 
suffered her to pass on alone. The moment 
Delville perceived this, with a recklessness more 
befitting a madman than a person in his right 
mind, he dashed forward to gain the vacant 
place. 

Lady Blaze, Isabel’s horse, was not skittish, 
but she did not like to have another animal pass 
her, and when she suddenly felt Delville’s 
horse graze against her side, she quickly darted 
forward, at the same time slightly swerving from 
the path. The footing so near the edge of the 
bank was unsound, having been partially under- 
mined by the late copious rains, and at once 
gave way, but with a quickness and a strength 
of nerve which probably no other horse present 
possessed in so wonderful a degree, the spirited 
animal kept from falling, though beyond that 
the sway of the downward impulse was too 
great to be overcome, or even restrained. 

If the courage and self-possession of Isabel 
had fora moment given way, she must have 
been dashed to the ground with the first wild 
bound made by the frightened animal towards 
the swift and foaming current below. All had 
been so unlooked for—so instantaneous, that 
the only sensation I realized was one wild throb 
of fear, before I saw the horse plunge into the 
foaming waves, and with its rider, disappear. 
It was only a few moments however, before they 
rose above the surface, though owing to the ra- 
pidity of the current at some distance from where 
they were overwhelmed. The concussion was 
such when Isabel struck the water, as to force 
her from the saddle, though she still retained her 
hold on the bridle-rein. 

My first impulse had been to spring from my 
horse, and intuitively I believe, for I had no 
time for reflection or the exercise of reason, 
Ihad accomplished the steep descent at the 
point, which making due allowance for the 
force of the current, they would be likely to 
re-appear. 

Fortunately I was an expert swimmer, and 
calling on Isabel whose strength was evidently 
fast failing her, to cast herself free of the horse, 
which could not make the point of land it was 
aiming at in less than ten or fifteen minutes, and 
trust herself to me, I made all haste to reach 
her. 

She did as I requested, and sustaining her 
with one arm, with the half of the other I soon 
succeeded in reaching some large rocks which 
rose a few feet above the water and lay piled 
against the foot of the bank which at that spot 
was nearly perpendicular. 

Placing Isabel in the best position I was able, 
and partly supporting her in my arms—for with 
her the power of exertion had ceased with its ne- 
cessity, I waited for the arrival of her father and 
several others, whose voices I could hear, though 
an abrupt projection of the bank hid them from 
view. I soon perceived that the dash of oars 
mingled with the voices, and in a moment or 
two more, 8 boat shot round the projection, 
which, being brought close to the rock, Isabel 
was safely consigned to the arms of her father. 

We pulled vigorously at the oars, and though 
the current was adverse, soon gained the point 
of land where Lady Blaze had already arrived, 
and where, shaking the bright water-drops from 
her glassy coat, she welcomed us with a joyful 
neigh. There was a house a few rods distant 
inhabited by friends of the Lacy family, where 
we received every needful attention, Isabel and 
I being fernished with dry garments, while a 
messenger was despatched to Mr. Lacy’s to pro- 
cure such as were more suitable for the festive 
scene, in which we still hoped to bear a part. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Lacy and Florence, togeth- 
er with most of the other ladies, were not only 
considerably forward of Isabel, but were prevent- 
ed even if they had looked back, from seeing 
what passed, on account ofa turn in the road. 
They therefore, as there had been no cry of 
alarm, knew nothing of the accident till they ar- 
rived at their place of destination, and then, the 
same person that informed them was able also to 
tell them that all danger was past. 

When at last we joined the bridal party as- 
sembled at the mansion of Mr. Norland, contra- 
ry to my expectation, I saw that Delville was 
one of the number. To me it appeared inexpli- 
cable, that after such an exhibition of reckless- 
ness, surpassed only by that of his cowardice, 
for as I was told, he not only made no attempt to 
rescue Isabel, but sat quietly on his horse during 
the whole time-—he could have the effrontery to 
meet her or her friends. 

Isabel made no attempt to conceal her con- 
tempt for him, and Mr. Lacy treated him with 
marked coldness. As for myself, I did not fvel 
very friendly towards him, and it needed no ex- 


! traordinary discernment to see that he regarded 
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me with the most hitter enmity. A lurid fire 
seemed to gleam upon me from the depths of 
his dark eyes whenever they met mine, which 
hatred and malice could alone have kindled. 

After all, it could not be denied that he was 
the most elegant and fascinating man in the 
whole company. This was seen and felt by all 
present. The ladies, in an especial manner 
could not resist the bewildering influence which 
he spread around him. Isabel was the only ex- 
ception, and there was something so flattering in 
the deprecatory manner with which he treated 
her, touched now and then with a spice of audac- 
ity, a8 if even she had not the power to entirely 
repress the frank independence of his nature, 
that I feared even she would find it irresistible, 
I did not nor could I, till I knew her better, give 
her credit for the delicate, yet keen appreciation 
of character which enabled her to detect the false 
from the real. Hence the spells by which he 
held others in thrall, had no power over her. 
Delville must have realized this, and yet he had 
the boldness to offer to be her escort home. I 
was near enough to them to hear the answer 
she gave him, 

“T am obliged to you, Mr. Delville,” she 
said, ‘“‘but on account of the fine sunset view 
which the river-road affords, I wish to return 
that way, and though I cannot accuse myself of 
cowardice, I do not care to place myself under 
the protection of so bold a rider as yourself.” 

“You compliment me,” he said, in a soft, 
musical voice, and with a low and very graceful 
bow. 
I do not think that Isabel noticed the dark fire 
that burnt in his eyes; if she did, it did not ap- 
pear to affect her. 

It was a lovely twilight, promising us a charm- 
ing ride home. We rode slowly, and long ere 
we arrived, Hesperus came forth from the dark- 
ening azure of the western sky, and hung like a 
jewel on the brow of evening. One after anoth- 
er, those whose way lay in the same direction as 
ours, arrived at their homes, and finally, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lacy, Isabel and myself, were all that 
were left of some dozen or twenty who had 
started together. 

“Did you ever hear it said where Clarendon 
Delville came from?’ said Mrs. Lacy, address- 
ing her husband. 

“T never heard anything very definite about 
it,” he replied. “It however has been generally 
understood, that he has respectable and wealthy 
connections in Georgia or one of the Carolinas.” 

“T cannot help thinking,” said Mrs. Lacy, 
“that he is nothing more nor less than a needy, 
bold adventurer.” 

“T am half tempted to imagine that he is some- 
thing worse than that,” said Mr. Lacy. “ We 
will however be careful neither to say nor do 
anything which may prejudice the minds of oth- 
ers against him, till we find we have some bet- 
ter foundation for our ill opinion of him than 
mere suspicion.” 

“Will you not,” said I to Isabel, “tell us 
what you think of him ?” 


‘In the first place,” she replied, ‘I think the 
same, I believe, as every one else does, that his 
features are nearly perfect, but then their beauty, 
in my estimation, is marred by several causes, 
which, though quite apparent to myself, [am 
not metaphysician enough to clearly explain to 
another. The same eauses may prevent me 
from being pleased with his manners. In short, 
Mr. Markham, without being able to assign any 
good reason for what may appear singular, the 
first time I met with him, he inspired me with a 
feeling of aversion.” 

“Tam very glad that he did,” said her father, 
aremark which I silently, thongh most heartily 
endorsed. 

When I left home I imtended to return the 
day after the wedding, but Mr. Lacy as well as 
his wife insisted so strongly on my remaining a 
few days longer, I consented, and it must be 
confessed not at all unwillingly. There was a 
benignity—a cordiality in the manners of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lacy, which no art could counterfeit, 
and which diffused around all within the sphere 
of their influence such a genial atmosphere, 
that I felt as much at home as if I had been in 
the family for years, instead of a few days. 





As for Isabel, it seemed as if we must have 
met before—that we must have been acquainted 
in childhood, and even if we had, she was so 
perfectly frank and open im all she said or did, I 
donb: if I should have better understood her 
character. In a word, her many estimable and 
attractive qualities, both moral and mental, join- 
ed to personal beauty, which I never saw equal- 
led, soon overpowered the determination I had 
made scyeral years previons, to remain a 
bachelor. 

When at last I bid her and her friends fare- 
well, it was with the promise to mect them again 
in a few weeks—a promise which I was not re- 
miss in performing. 

And when Autumn came in her gorgeons rebes, 
mantling the distant hills witha purple haze, 
and floodimg the mellow air with a golden glory, 
I made another visit to Mr. Lacy’s. This time 
I did not return alone. Isabel, whom I had 
won for my bride, went with me and illumined 
by her presence, my home proved to be an carth- 
ly paradise. 

Isabel's parents, accompanied hy Florence— 
Mrs. Norland—made it a rule to visit us every 
summer. Occasionally Mr. Norland made one 
ofthe party, though much to the surprise of his 
acquaintances, he had become so wedded to ag- 
ricultara) pursuits he imagined that he could not 
conveniently spare the time. 

Mr. Clarendon Delville, abont the time of Is- 
abel’s marriage, returned, as it was said, to the 
South. His departure, while it was the occasion 
of much regret to the young ladies, particularly 
the reigning belle, was a great relief to Mrs. 
Lacy, who, sinee the day Florence was marricd, 
had regarded him with great distrust, not un- 
mingled with fear. That these feelings with 
regard to him were not without foundation, & 
number of years afterward [had reison to know. 





o-oo — 


Praise is a skilful, hidden, and delicate flatte- 
ry, which satisfies differently him who gives it, 
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SOLITUDE. 


BY JOHN W. SPEAR. 
Flow aweet ‘neath the shade of the lone forest trees, 
Where the warblers chime forth their rich melodies, 
Where the low zephyrs, moaning their soft, plaintive lay, 
Waft from us the heat of the long summer's day, 
And the brooklet flows fresh o’er the pebbles along, 
And greets the glad ear with its deep, gurgling song. 


Tow sweet ’tis to linger where solitude dwells, 

And enchants the wildwood with its magical spells ; 
Like a recluse, secluded from turmoil and care, 

We can breathe forth our spirits in loneliness there ; 
And live o’er in faney the scenes of the past, 

Too pure and too pleasing, too joyous to last. 


And rove mid the flowers that, smiling so sweet, 
Extend us a welcome to the sylvan retreat, 

That, blushing im beauty, look down from o’erhead, 
Or greet the bright eye from their low, mossy bed ; 
Ever telling the tale of life’s quick decay, 

That the things of the earth are passing away. 


There’s a charm round the scene, whose halcyon power 

Fills each moment with bliss, and hallows each hour; 

Not e’en Oberon’s wand, nor Titania’s love, 

Could spread more enchantment round the bliss-haunted 
grove: 

There we drink of the nectar that peace may assign, 

That frees us from care, like a sweet anodyne. 


I would covet the shades, when the dews of the morn 
Each floweret’s breast with bright pearl-drops adorn ; 

I would seek them at noon, when the day-god on high, 
Looks fiery and fierce from his throne in the sky; 

] would linger areund them when eve’s zephyrs moan, 
And feel, though unseen, that I was not alone. 
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THE RUBEZAHL.* 


A GERMAN SsTORY. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





Away up among the mountains stood the cas- 
tle of the Baron Rodolf of Helperhausen. He 
was a hard-hearted old man, now turned into the 
frosty winter of life, and he was very wealthy. 
Tuere were few, if any, of the mountain peasants 
and herdsmen who would have taken the baron’s 
wealth had they been obliged to take his charac- 
ter with it, for it was known that his vast coffers 
had been filled by crime and extortion. Many a 
band of forest brigands had followed their calling 
at his beck, and under his protection. But the 
baron of Helperhausen had grown old, and 
though his heart was still hard, and though he 
still oppressed his poor tenants, yet the fire of 
his once haughty soul had gone, and deeds of 
petty meanness took the place of reckless and 
daring feats. 

Que day the old baron sat in his hall, and 
upon the table by his side was a silver flagon 
and wine-cup. Near him, at a high window, 
stood a young girl. She was a sprightly, witty 
looking damsel, and as pretty as the first blush- 
ing rose of summer. She stood there now with 
a tear in her eye, but with a wilful look about 
the firmly pressed lips. She was Tradchen 
Labach. She was born upon one of the little 
farms belonging to the baron’s estate, and having 
lost both her parents at an early age Helperhau- 
sen had obliged her to join his train of servants. 

“Don’t stand there pouting,” said the baron, 
“but get thee gone. By Saint Mark, if that 
Orland Wenzel comes here again I’ll have him 
hanged. I will, just so sure as I am the lord of 
Helperhausen. He has bearded me, he has 
maligned me, he has set his dogs upon my 
people.” : 

“That was because you sent your people to 
drive him out of the wood,” said Trudchen. 
“He had as much right to hunt there as any 
body.” 

“Silence with thy tongue. Get thee gone! 
And if you see Wenzel again tell him he had 
better get himself out of my way. He’ll die if 
he don’t. By Saint Mark, he will.” 

“T would not be in your place,” muttered the 
indignant Trudchen, as she moved towards the 
door. 

“ Wouldn’t you ?” 

“No, indeed I wouldn’t, for the Rubezahl—” 

“ The Rubezahl!” uttered the baron, with a 
start. “ Where? Where ?”’ 

“Last night—in the court. I saw him go 
right through the great thick wall.” And as the 
girl communicated this piece of intelligence she 
left the hall. 

After Trudchen had gone the baron sent for 
his porter. 

“Stephen,” said the lord of Helperhausen, 
with a show of trembling in his manner, “ who 
came into the court last night ¢” 

The old porter seemed to be startled by the 
question, and he evinced a repugnance to 
answering it. 

“Tell me!’ cried the baron, in a threatening 
tone. 

“ Ah, my lord, I hoped you wouldn’t ask me; 
but I suppose I must tell you. It was the 
Rubezahl—I know it was.” 

“And how did he come?’ whispered the 
baron, turning pate. 

“Like a dwarf,” returned Stephen, devoutly 
“A little, old, hunch-backed, 
dried-up dwarf. O, he looked frightful.” 

“And what did he do? What did he come 
for ?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t dare to ask him what 
he wanted.” 

Rodolf of Helperhausen was sorely frightened, 
for he knew that it was against the proud and 
the wicked that the Rubezahl made war, and 
when he looked down into his own soul he knew 
that he was wicked enough. Once he might 
have had the hardihood to defy the powerful 
spirit, but he was a coward now, and he trem- 
bled with apprehension. 


— 


crossing himself. 


* Rubezahl is the name of a famous spirit of the 
Riesengebirge, in Germany, who is celebrated in many 4 
tale and song. Ile is represented under various forms, 
but generally as a miner, hunter, or dwarf. We is sup- 
posed to aid the poor and distressed, but wages incessant 
war with the proud and wicked. He is represented as a 
powerful spirit, and the bare mention of bis name has 
confounded many a villain. The origin of the name is 
~\ obscure. 
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About three miles from the baron’s castle stood 
asmall cot, in which dwelt an old hunter and 
his son. Old Theodore Wengel had once been 
well off, but the wicked Rodolf of Helperhausen 
had stripped him of his possessions because the 
honest old hunter would not join him in his ma- 
randing expeditions, so that now old Theodore 
depended wholly upon the hands of his son Or- 
land for support; but Orland Wenzel was a 
stout-hearted youth, and he performed his filial 
duty nobly. He was an expert hunter, and he 
might have laid up money from the effects of his 
game, only that the baron levied a merciless tax 
upon him, which kept him poor. 

“ Alas! my son,” said the old man, as the 
two sat at the door of their cot one evening. 
“We must move away from here. For your 
sake, Orland, must we move. Helperhausen 
owes me a grudge, and I cannot bear that so 
much of the penalty should fall upon you. Ah 
me! why is it that so wicked a man should have 
so much power ?” 

“°?Tis not altogether against you that his ire 
is raised,” returned the youth, “for I have given 
him cause of anger. I have heard that he has 
threatened to have me killed.” 

“Then Heaven save us!” ejaculated the 
father; “for what Rodolf of Helperhausen has 
sworn, he will do, be the deed ever so wicked. 
We must go, Orland. It seems hard to leave 
our native mountains and our many friends, but 
it must be done.” 

“I will not go, father, until Tradchen can go 
with me.” 

“« Ah, Orland,” said the old man, with a sad 
shake of the head, “I hoped you would give 
over your love for that girl.” 

“Give over my love for Trudchen Labach— 
sweet, good Trudchen! No, never. Where is 
there a better, or a prettier girl?” 

“T know all that, my son; but you cannot 
hope to gain her, for the baron holds her fast. 
Do not call down more of his wrath upon us,” 

“* But she will flee with me.” 

“ And the baron will give chase.” 

“ If he does I will escape him.” 

The old man was about to speak further, when 
he was startled by the appearance of a most 
strange looking presence at his door. It was a 
little hunch-backed dwarf, not more than three 
and a half feet high. He had a most wonderfal 
face—a big mouth, a long, sharp nose, great high 
cheek-bones, very sharp green eyes, and long red 
hair. About his diminutive form he wore a loose 
red jacket ; his little crooked legs were encased 
in tight blue hose, and on his great head he wore 
a red cap, a most comical looking cap, running 
up to a sharp point at the top, and surmounted 
by a tuft of black wool. 

“ A merry night to thee, old Wenzel,” cried the 
dwarf, as he hopped up on the door-stone, and 
made a quaint bow. é 

“You know me,” said the old hunter. 

“ Ay; and thy son, too. I know everybody. 
Give me of thy wine, for Iam athirst. Lack-a- 
day ! the twilight bas brought me here, and here 
I must stay for the night. What say you?” 

“ Assuredly thou shalt stay,” returned the 
old man, as he arose from his seat. ‘“ Theodore 
Wenzel and his stout son never turned a travel- 
ler away yet.” 

“Right, right, old Wenzel,” cried the dwarf, 
as he hopped up on to the seat from which the 
old man had just arisen. ‘Just stick to that 
and you'll find your reward some time. But the 
wine, come.” 

The old hunter went into the cot and brought 
forth a bottle and cup, and having turned out a 
generous quantity he handed it to his strange 
guest. The dwarf’s green eyes twinkled most 
merrily as he tasted of the rich wine, and he 
drank off the whole at a draught. 

“That wine is like these mountains about here, 
it take one nearer the skies ;” and the quaint 
little fellow laughed heartily at his rough pun. 
Then he began to converse about things in gen. 
eral, and he evinced a knowledge and wit that 
inspired the hunter and his son with the most 
profound respect. At the supper table he was 
all life and animation, nor did there come acloud 
upon his brow until late in the evening, when 
old Wenzel mentioned the name of the baron. 

“Stop!” hissed the dwarf, spilling his wine 
over the table, “don’t speak that name in my 
presence. I can’t bear it. Talk of anything 
else but him !” 

The two Wenzels exchanged timid glances, 
and it could be plainly seen that the same sus- 
picion had seized them both. 

Ata proper hour the old hunter showed the 
dwarf to his bed, and! when the father and son 
were alone they looked mysteriously at each 
other. : 

“Do you know who he is?” asked the old 
man, in a whisper. 

“T think so,” returned Orland. 
the Rubezahl !” 

“T think so, too. But why should we fear, 
my son? He would not surely harm us. He 
never troubles the poor and oppressed.” 

“No,—but he may help us—who knows *” 
uttered the youth, full of strange hope. 

“sh! He may hear us; and ten chances to 
one that he knows our very thoughts.” 

“ Well, he may know all my thoughts in wel- 
I don’t fear to have any body know 


“ He must be 


come. 
them.” 

“Nor I neither; but still we wont talk about 
him.” 

And so they said no more about their guest, 
but they soon laid down together and went to 
sleep. On the next morning the dwarf ate his 
breakfast, and then went away; but he thanked 
them for their kindness before he went, and 
promised them that they should lose nothing 
by it. 

On the very next evening after the visit of the 
dwarf, Orland Wenzel went up to the castle to 
see Trudchen. She was expecting him, and she 
met him in the edge of the wood at the foot of 
one of the stout bastions. After they had kissed 
each other the youth asked her if she would flee 
with him. He told her what his father had said, 
and what his object was in going. 

“ But,” added he, “you know, sweet Trud- 
chen, I could not go without you. I would 





rather stay here under the iron heel of the wicked 
baron than to go without you.” 

“T know you would, good Orland, and I think 
you must take me away at any rate. Would 
you believe it? the old villain says he is going 
to make me his wife !’’ 

“ Not the baron !’” 

“ Yes ; the old monster. But wait; he’ll find 
more to deal with than he thinks for.” 

“Do you mean the Rubezahl ?” asked the 
youth. 

“Yes. Have you seen him ?’’. 

“Yes. He stopped with us last night, I’m 
sure of it.” 

“T am sure he is about,” said Tradchen, “ and 
I am sure that my hard-hearted master is fright- 
ened half out of his wits. He came to the cas- 
tle in the form of a dwarf.” 

“ That’s just the way he came to our cot.” 

“And he had on the most funny kind of a 
cap.” 

“Exactly. So he did when I saw him.” 

“‘ And his green eyes sparkled.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ And the baron is afraid, for he knows that 
the Rubezahl can do what he pleases, and also 
that he sometimes pleases to do very bad things 
to the wicked.” 

“Just so, Trudehen. O, I hope—” 

But at that moment Trudchen uttered a 
scream, and Orland felt himself grasped from 
behind, and when he got a chance to turn round 
he found that he was in the custody of three 
stout men; men whom he recognized as being 
tools of the baron. He struggled, but it was in 
vain. They bound his hands, and then one of 
the men caught Trudchen, and after that they: 
set out for the castle. When they reached the 
great hall they found Rodolf of Helperhausen 
waiting for them. 

“Now, my coy bird,” he said, addressing 
Trudchen, “I’ve caught you in your game. I 
suspected this. But go to your chamber; I’ll 
talk with you anon.” Then turning to the youth, 
he added: “ And you, sir, shall know whom you 
have conspired against. You know what I have 
threatened. Take him away, and let him be 
confined in the darkest dungeon. By Saint 
Mark, I’ll see who shall tread upon me. Away 
with him, and to-morrow we’ll send him upon a 
long, dark journey.” 

So young Wenzel was taken away and put 
into a strong dungeon, and there he remained 
through the night. He had not the least doubt 
that the wicked baron meant to kill him ; for the 
lord of Helperhausen had the power under his 
feudal office, and would surely exercise it. 





On the next morning the baron sent for Trad- 
chen to come to him in the hall. He was much 
moved ; and one who knew him could have seen 
that he was as much moved by fear as by anger. 
When the maiden came into his presence he 
started out from the deep reverie into which he 
had fallen, and regarded her a few moments in 
silence. 

“ Trudchen,” said he at length, “ why did you 
meet Wenzel in the wood last night ?”’ 

“Because I desired so to do,” returned the 
pretty maiden, without flinching. 

“ Because you love him, eh ?” 

“« Perhaps so.” 

“ Didn’t you know that I loved you?” 

“1 know that you worried my poor father into 
his grave by your extortions, and that you have 
made a slave of me. And now you would talk 
to me of love, you old gray villain !” 

“What, ho, there!’ cried the baron, turning 
red with anger. “Go bring young Wenzel up 
here, and send the headsman along, too! By 
Saint Mark, I’ll teach thee, girl, how to look 
upon me. You shall see Wenzel die, and then 
you shall be my slave for life. You love him, 
do you? Ha, ha, ha,—what a cap I shall put 
upon your love. I would have made you my 
wife, but now—” 

“Cease your growling, villain,” interrupted 
Trudchen, with a reckless daring that fairly 
astounded the baron. ‘“ You are wasting breath 
in thus making your threats, for there is a power 
higher than yours.” 

“Not on my domains, girl.” 

“Yes, there is, were-wolf,” stoutly and boldly 
persisted the maiden. ‘‘ Yes, there is, Rodolf of 
Helperhausen, and you shall find it out to your 
cost. I had adream last night, and I dreampt 
that you were in this very hall—and that you 
had resolved to kill Orland Wenzel.” 

“So I have—and so I will.” 

“ And I thought,” continued Tradchen, “ that 
the Rubezahl came and smote you with death. 
He laid his hand upon you, and you withered up 
like a rotten stick. Ah, you should have—” 

“Stop!” gasped the baron, “that is a lie of 
your own making.” And yet he was much 
affected by the simple recital. ‘‘ Ha! here they 
come. Now I'll give thee a sight to pay for the 
story of thy dream.” 

As the baron spoke his face was marked by a 
sort of savage triamph. Orland Wenzel was led 
up the hall by two stout men, and behind him 
followed a brutal looking fellow who had taken 
many a life at the beck of his master. But just 
as they reached the spet Trudchen uttered a 
quick ery, and clapped her hands together. 

“ There he is!’ she cried. “ 7'he Rubezahl! 
the Rulezahl !” 

The baron started to his feet, and he saw the 


’ 


dwarf, with the tall red cap, standing in the mid- 
dle of the hall. Any man would have been 
startled at the unexpected presence of such a 
strange looking being, but the baron was more 
than startled,—he was fairly stricken with terror. 
He clapped his hands to his eyes, and then gazed 
again—but there stood the terrible presence 
looking upon him with eyes of fire. 
had held young Wenzel let go their hold and 
gasped with fear, while the executioner crept 
away and fled from the hall. 

“ There now, baron Rodolf of Helperhausen,” 
cried the dwarf, advancing and shaking his thick 
staff menacingly, “have you no word of welcome 
for a visiior? By the hely rood you’d better put 
on a smoother grace, or I shall think you a vil- 
lain, for villains alone fear the Rubezabl.” 

“IT know you not,” gasped the baron, sinking 
back iuto his scat. 
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“Ha! am I then a stranger? Did you never 
dream of me? Let me lay my hand upon thy 
shoulder and thou shalt dream a most wondrous 
dream.” 

“No! no! no!” shrieked the terrified man, 
motioning the dwarf frantically from him. 

“Then hark ye, baron,” uttered the strange 
presence, moving the forefinger of his right hand 
most menacingly as he spoke, “I knowye well, 
and for all your deeds of wrong your name is on 
the death-list written ; but I can save you yet. 
I can spare you if you will but do my bidding 
now.” 

“What would you ?” asked the baron, gaining 
hope, but yet trembling. 

“Here is a notary I have brought with me,” 
resumed the dwarf, pointing to a man who had 
entered the hall, “and he has a deed which you 
shall sign. By that deed you convey to Orland 
Wenzel the estates of Baderhusen, which yield a 
legal i of two th d florins. To Trud- 
chen Labach you give the adjoining estate of 
Walderbend, with an annual income of fifteen 
hundred florins. Sign that, and I will spare you. 
It will but help pay them for the misery you 
have caused them. Will you sign?” 

“No, no,—I cannot give up my estates thus,” 
uttered the baron. 

“Very well,” returned the dwarf, as he 
clapped his hands together. And then tarning 
to the notary he added, “you can go, sir; and 
the deed which you have drawn up you may 
burn, for all the estates of Helperhausen’s lord 
shall go to the crown. Barn up the deed, and 
while it crisps and crackles in the flamethe grim 
demons shall be watching for the baron. Say 
your prayers, Rodolf of Helperhausen |” 

“Stay! stay!” gasped the baron. “Let me 
see the deed.” 

“You are too late,” returned the Rubezahl, 
shaking his red cap significantly. “I shall point 
my finger at you directly. Do not think that I 
need to touch you to make you wither up like a 
rotten stick!” 

“ There—I said so,” cried Trudchen. “That 
was just as 1 dreamed. You withered up like a 
rotten stick.” 

“‘ Have you prayed ?” asked the dwarf, slowly 
raising his long, bony finger. . 

“O! mercy! I will sign it!” 

“ But I told you ’twas too late.’’ 

“Mercy! Reverse your judgment. Let me 
live. I will sign it.” 

““ Well,—it shall be as the maiden says.” 

“Spare me, Trudchen, “implored the baron, 
turning to the girl. “Spare me, and I will give 
you the estate and your liberty. O, spare me.” 

“ Surely,” siid Trudchen, “I have no desire 
to see you die, for I had much rather you would 
live and repent, so I wish you might live.” 

“You hear. O, spare me, good Rubezahl.” 

“Then bring forward the instrument,” said 
the dwarf, turning to the notary. “ Let him 
sign it.” 

The baron took the parchment and read it 
through, and then he seized the pen. His hand 

trembled violently, but he managed to make his 
autograph, and then his seal was affixed. The 
notary witnessed the transaction, and when the 
instrument was completed he folded it up. 

“ You will never trouble me again?” groaned 
the baron. 

“Not until you do some other wrong,” 
returned the dwarf. ‘I shall be near you when 
you know it not, so beware, and look to it that 
you do not provoke me.” 

Now all this had been rather more than the 
old baron cou!d well bear, for his frame was 
almost worn out by dissipation and debauchery, 
and he sank back insensible. Passion had been 
at work upon him, and the sudden emotions he 
had been called upon to undergo daring the past 
half hour had completely upset him. He groaned 
a few times after he had sunk back, and then his 
teeth were shut firmly together. He was carried 
to his bed, but he never saw daylight again. 

“The Rubezahl spoke falsely, ‘‘said the but- 
ler, as he stood by the corpse of his master. “ He 
said that the baron should live, and yet he killed 
him.” 

“—sh!” tremblingly uttered Stephen, the 
porter, “‘ beware how you speak of the Rubezahl, 
for see how terrible is his vengeance !”’ 








There was a happy party assembled in the 
great mansion of Buderhusen, for Orland Wen- 
zel and his blushing, joyous Trudchen were to 
be married. Orland had taken possession of the 
estate which had been deeded to him by the 
wicked baron, and the fair lands of Walderbend 
were the dowry of his wife. The laugh and the 
jest were at their height when there was a sud- 
den movement of surprise near the door, and in 
a moment more the dwarf hopped nimbly into 
the centre of the room. There he stood, with his 
little crooked legs bent out like bows, and his 
tall red cap bobbing merrily. 

“ The Rubezahl!’”’ uttercd Orland, with a look 
of gratitude. 

“ Ah,—and what a comical figure he makes,” 
laughed Trudchen. 

“Be careful how you speak,” whispered Or- 
land, in alarm. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Trudchen. ‘ Why, 
my dear, good husband, “ the Rubezahl couldn’t 
be hired to hurt me.”” And then, turning towards 
the dwarf, she continued, “‘ Ah, Peterkin, you 
are too late to see us married, for the thing was 
done an hour ago; but you may come and be 
introduced to my husband. 

The queer little fellow hopped up to where 
the bride stood, and she took him by the hand 
and turned towards her husband. 

“ Orland,” she said, ‘this is my brother—my 
brother Peterkin. You must love him, for though 
he is very homely in person, yct he has a noble 
heart.” 

Now Orland remembered that old Labach did 
once have a son—or he remembered that he had 
heard of such a thing—and that that son had 
gone off when a mere child to be cured of a 
physical deformity. He had not been cured, it 
seemed; but he remained with the kind physi- 
cian who had vainly undertaken his cure. As 
soon as Orland could fairly comprehend the mys- 
tery he caught the dwarf in his arms and fondled 
him as though he were a child. 
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“ You see Peterkin came up to the castle to 
sce me,” explained Trudchen, “and the people 
there thoug!t he was the Rubezahl. I knew how 
superstitious the baron was, and my brother 
agreed to punish him for his many crimes if pos- 
sible ; and he has done it.”’ 

“So he has,” cried they all. 

“ And God has finished the punishment,” ad- 
ded Peterkin, as he broke from Orland’s arms, 
and went to his sister. 

There came a new baron to be lord of Helper- 
hausen, and he was a good man, and between 
him and Orland Wenzel there existed a warm 
and lasting friendship. And all the people in 
that region blessed little Peterkin for the part he 
had played in the happy drama. 
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ANATOMY OF THE TEETH. 


A nerve, an artery, and a vein, enter the root 
of every tooth; “ and all through an opening 
just large enough to admit a human hair!” ‘The 
dental pulp is the termination of the nerve in the 
crown of the tooth. In the molar teeth it is 
about the size of a small shot. Some anatomists 
call the whole of the nerve the dental pulp. ‘The 
ivory of the tooth nad gon which lies under the 

J 1) is composed of an immense number of 
little pipes, or tubuli, which makes that part of 
the tooth porous. ‘This accounts for the rapid 
“Phe 
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decay of a tooth when the enamel is gone. 

acids of the saliva, heat and cold, penetrate 

cells and cause a sudden destruction of the tooth. 
Filling the cavity solid with some metal is the 
only cure. The nerve from one tooth connects 
with the nerve to every tooth in either jaw. This 
is the reason why the pain is so often felt on the 
opposite side from where the cause exists. Pain 
is often felt ‘" the w jaw, when the cause 
exists in the lower. The superior (apper) molar 
teeth have three roots. They ee (not 
frequently ) have four and even five roots, while 
the inferior (lower) have but two. The bicuspids 
oer hg wi but one root, or two united so as to 
have appearance of but one. They some- 
times, however, occur with two distinct roots. 
The incisors and eye teeth never have more than 
one root.—Fucts in Physiology. 





ARTHUR, KING OF THE BRITONS. 


This prince who flourished about the year 516, 
whose valor was so great that the accounts of it 


appear fabulous rather than real, having van- . 


quished the Saxons and driven them out of his 
kingdom, after twelve successive battles—in one 
of which, fought at Caerbadon in Berkshire, it 
is asserted he killed no less than four hundred 
and forty of the enemy with his own hand—and 
also conquered Norway, Sweden, the 

part of France, was crowned at Paris. On his 
return home in great splendor, a vast concourse 
of foreign princes and valiant knights flocked 
from all parts of the world to his court ; the king, 
unwilling to create controversies among his axtts 
guests by seeming to give precedence to one more 
than another, had an immense round table erected 
in the great hail at Winchester, where he held his 
court, at which it was so managed that no person 
could take place of another. He selected a fra- 
ternity of 24, and elected it into an order of knight- 
hood, dignifying them with the title of “ Knights 
of King Arthar’s round table,” himself to be their 
chief. ‘hese meetings were held annually with 
great pomp at Winchester.— Home Journal. 





MARVELLOUS PROGRESS, 


The place where the town of St. Anthony 
now stands, was in the year 1849, a vast prairie, 
but mow contains a population exceeding 2000. 
The horoscope of this city in embryo, shows a 
brilliant future. Its situation is at the head of 
navigation on the mighty Mississippi, “the 
father of waters.” The Falls of St. Anthony 
offer immense advan for the mechanic, 
manufacturer and merchant, the water power 
which is easily controlled is unequalled in Amer- 
ica. The country around it is one of the finest 
portions of Minnesota, being abundantly blessed 
with a good soil and pure healthfal water. It is 
therefore evident that St. Anthony must soon be- 
come a large and flourishing city, busy wiih 
trade and all alive with active prosperity. There 
is already a large number of mills in operation 
and as many more in contemplation of being 
built.—Minnesota paper. 
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the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners. 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in all 
parts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
lages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of in’ 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they b in their 

@ vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether an 
et novel ee series for future reference 
and present enjoymen regard to reading 
and illustrations. : gated 
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throughout the Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 A ry $5; 3 vols., 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 








The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known worid, 
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and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages, Each six months will make a 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union] 
THE SEASON. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


Now Spring once more its visit pays, 

And warmer, brighter glow the days, 
For Winter cannot last; 

The sun’s warm rays cheer all below, 

Once more the silver streamlets flow, 
Stern winter's reign is past; 

Rich verdure soon will clothe the field, 
And sweetly bloom the fragrant flowers, 

And earth her blessed fruits will yield, 
And rosy bowers. 

Yes! once again sweet Spring is here, 

The brightest, fairest of the year. 


And soon the merry birds will come 

Again to their New England home, 
To glad its leafy groves; 

For while the chilling breezes biow, 

And earth is mantled o'er with snow, 
The feathered songster roves 

To sunnier and warmer climes, 
Where dew-eyed myrtles ever weep, 

And orange blossoms sweetly wave 
O’er those who sleep; 

Where skies are brightly blue above— 

A land of sunshine and of love. 


And Summer will succeed to Spring; 

It too has joys and flowers to bring, 
To glad life’s weary way ; 

And with its rosy hours, can cheer 

The sorrowing and suffering here, 
Who soon may pass away. 
Composed of hill, and dale, and glade, 

So life’s a scene of joy and care, 
Of light and shade. 

Yet may it, in its ending, bring 

Our souls to an ETERNAL SPRING. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE DOUBLE SHIPWRECK: 


—orR,— 


THE OUTLAW’S CAVE. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE. 


A LITTLE to the southward of Carysfort Reef, 
onthe coast of Florida, the shore assumes a pic- 
turesque and rugged aspect, rising in some places 
like the Palisades that tower along the western 
banks of the Hudson River, above the city of 
New York, and look upon their frowning visage 
in the calm, clear depths below. There the 
whole Atlantic ocean comes pouring its briny 
floods and dashing its billows high in air when 
the storm king sweeps with a dismal howl over 
its furrowed bosom, and the trembling ships with 
furled and shattered wings are tossed about at 
the mercy of the blast, like detached thistle-down 
in the embrace of the shrieking hurricane. 

A light-ship is now floating at her heavy 
moorings, throwing its beacon rays far over the 
waters of the trembling sea, and pointing out the 
dangerous reef to the eyes of the watchful mar- 
iner ; but in the days of the Revolution—the pe- 
riod at which we have chosen to open our story 
—all was solitude and silence along that dreary 
coast—solitary, save the occasional visitation of 
a piratical band who might chance to disembark 
to procure wood and water—silent, save the 
oceasional shriek of the soaring sea-bird as he 
winged his lonely way along that uninhabited 
shore. 

About two miles from the reef alluded to, may 
still be seen the opening to an extensive cavern, 
which extends for several hundred yards into the 
very heart of the rugged cliff that frowns above 
the wide blue sea. It is some thirty feet in 
height, and arched like the fretted roof of some 
Gothic cathedral, and into its dim recesses the 
sunlight seldom penetrates, save at the early 
morning hour, the day king, like a glow of fire, 
wheels his glowing face out of the briny waves, 
and gilds the purpling east with his effulgent 
‘rays. 

It was towards the sunset of a lovely day in 
June in the year 1776, and all nature seemed to 
rejoice in the brightness and glory that reigned 
through earth and sky. A man emerged from 
the opening of the cavern, and shading his eyes 
with a hand delicate and singularly fair, he 
gazed off over the sparkling waters of that sunlit 
sea, which threw its foam-crested billows play- 
fully at his very feet. He was young—sceming- 
ly not more than thirty, and with features at 
once noble and prepossessing. He was clad in 
a plain suit of black cloth, which, though seedy 
and the worse for wear, still bore evidence of 
fashion and gentility, and altogether there was 
something in his appearance which was well 
calculated to attract the attention of any person 
that might chance to have met him, even in the 
crowded thoroughfares of a populous city, then 
how much more so in that lonely retreat on the 
shores of that trembling sea! 

“O, lonely—tonely is my lot!” said the stran- 
ger, as he gazed off over the waters of the heav- 
ing main; “ cut off from the world and all I hold 
dear, here must I spend the remainder of my 
days far from the scenes of my childhood—from 
my boyhood’s home! I cannot even tell in what 
part of the world I am. Were I to leave my 
present retreat, where could I go? Nothing 
could be obtained upon this sandy beach to ap- 
pease the pangs of hunger, and had I notbeen so 
fortunate as to save a large proportion of the 
stores from the wreck of the Hannibal when she 
was cast upon this lonely shore, and all save my- 
self perished, I should now be in a most deplo- 
rable plight. Well, I suppose I must remain 
here and make yonder cave my home until such 
time as deliverance comes. I have provisions 
enough to last for another year, arid ere that 
period expires, something may turn up to my ad- 
vantage. But O, could I but once get the au- 
thors of my present misery into my power—it 
would be a woeful day to them. But there gocs 
the sun behind those western hills, and he sinks 
amid a mass of angry clouds. The breeze too 
begins to moan and sigh as it sweeps athwart 
the sea. I think there will be a heavy storm to- 
night from the indications of things. Well, thank 
God, the poor outlaw has a cave into which he 
can retire and find a shelter, and there listen to 
the wild uproar of the elements unharmed. 
Verily, there is no situation in life but has its 
pleasures as well as its pains.’ 

And uttering these words the stranger slowly 
turned away and entered the cavern. . 
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In the town of Harwich on the western bank 
of one of England’s loveliest rivers, in a noble 
mansion surrounded by an extensive park, dwelt 
Sir Reginald Woodville, a gentleman high in 
the confidence of the government, and possess- 
ing so much of wealth that he was looked up to 
and regarded with a sort of veneration by those 
that were not so well provided with the good 
things of life. Riches will always command the 
respect and admiration of the throng, and so Sir 
Reginald was enabled to lord it over his fellow- 
mortals, and, as a consequence, became some- 
what haughty and overbearing in his deportment. 

The baronet was somewhat reserved in his 
manners, and seldom admitted any but men of 
real rank and gentility to his society. Among 
these, however, may be mentioned the officers 
of a British regiment of dragoons which had its 
quarters in the neighborhood. These gentlemen 
were very fond of visiting the mansion of Sir 
Reginald, but whether it was his society they 
courted, or that of his pretty daughter Blanche, 
we shall leave it for our readers to determine. 

Blanche Woodville, at the time of the opening 
of our tale was just seventeen, lovely and charm- 
ing as an houri. Her dark brown hair hung in 
showering ringlets over her alabaster shoulders, 
while her lithe and slender figure was full of ele- 
gance and grace. Her eyes, of a jet black, were 
full of tenderness and feeling, one moment lan- 
guishing and soft, and the next flashing with 
animation, as different emotions flitted across her 
soul, and her smile was as sweet as the breath 
of roses in the morning of their earliest prime. 
What wonder then that the British cavalry 
officers were fond of frequenting the mansion of 
the baronet, or that scarcely a day passed in 
which the rich uniforms of the corps could not 
be seen flitting up the gravelled pathway that 
led to such brilliant charms ? 

Among the most constant of the visitors to the 
house, was the young Sir Edward Harcourt, 
major of the regiment, and the son of a most 
honorable sire. Descended from a long line of 
illustrious ancestors, he had that high and lofty 
bearing which the possession of actual rank is so 
apt to give, and an occasional curl of the lip, 
when any one chanced to differ from him in 
opinion, told more plainly than words how high- 
ly he esteemed himself. 

Harcourt, from the first, had always been a 
favorite with Sir Reginald, for there was in fact 
something very similar in their natures and dis- 
positions, and it was generally supposed through- 
out the neighborhood that the young major was 
a successful suitor for the fair hand of the Lady 
Blanche. At any rate, it was pretty certain that 
Sir Reginald would not be very likely to op- 
pose such a union with much tenacity, for it was 
evident that he leftthe young couple together as 
much as possible, and that he made no secret 
of his regards for the gay officer. But whether 
Blanche herself was so well disposed to: favor 
his suit was a question which admitted of much 
doubt, and to none more so than to Robert Tracy, 
a gentleman who for some years back had been 
somewhat assiduous in his attentions to the 
charming girl, albeit those attentions for reasons 
of his own were kept secret from the proud old 
baronet. 

Mr. Tracy was the son of a wealthy merchant 
that some years before had retired from active 
business, and had purchased an estate at no 
great distance from that of Sir Reginald. The 
very proximity of the two dwellings had a ten- 
dency to frequently throw Robert and Blanche 
into each other’s society, notwithstanding the 
father of the latter, through a sort of stubborn 
pride of birth, refused to associate with the sire 
of the former, or to admit his son as a visitor to 
the hall. Little however did either of the young 
couple care for that—the green earth was around 
them, studded with forests and hedges, with the 
calm, blue sky looking down upon them, and 
they were not at a loss for a place to meet, when, 
as might have been expected, mutual vows were 
ere long exchanged, and a solemn promise that 
their fortunes should be united, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. 

About this time the war of the American Revy- 
olution broke out, and asa matter of course, 
in England, as well as in this country, each party 
found its adherents and its friends. Robert 
Tracy sided with the oppressed colonists, and 
being a young man of impetuous temperament, 
denounced the government for its acts in terms 
so severe, that many of his friends trembled for 
his safety. This, however, did not daunt the 
young man, and he boldly declared that should 
the ministry refuse to do justice for another year, 
he would himself embark for the colonies, and 
joining their forces, strike a blow in defence of 
liberty. These sentiments of course rendered 
him exceedingly unpopular among the royalist 
party, and to none more so than to Sir Reginald 
Woodville. A close watch was kept upon all 
his proceedings, and minutes taken in writing of 
his speeches, with the intention of using them 
against him at some future day, should occasion 
require, and thus had Robert placed himself in 
a most dangerous situation, without being him- 
self aware of the fact. 

It was a fine evening in the summer of 1775, 
and Sir Reginald and Major Harcourt were 
seated in the spacious parlor of the hall. The 
young officer had just proposed for the hand of 
the gentle Blanche, and had received an answer 
favorable to his wishes. 

“But,” said the father, “I have not as yet 
consulted the girl in regard to the matter. Per- 
haps it would be as well for me to send for her, 
and inform her of the honor that you have done 
her, and know in what light she views it ; though 
it is my determination that she shall second my 
views in everything.” 

“Yes, let her be sent for by all means” replied 
the major ; “although I should not be surprised 
were she to oppose the marriage to the utmost.” 

“Ah, what mean you ?” inquired Reginald, in 
a tone of alarm; “ what reason have you to sup- 
pose that, sir?” 

“Simply because I have heard it ramored that 
she was very partial to that young Tracy who 
resides on the hill yonder, and that they have 
been in the habit of meeting clandestinely in the 
forests and other places, when they thought they 
were free from observation.” 











“What! that contemptible young Bob, as we 
style him—the son of the retired shop-keeper ?” 

“The same, Sir Reginald.” 

“ That cannot be, I think. That fellow is an 
enemy to his king, and I could, if I chose, de- 
nounce him to the authorities and have him trans- 
ported for life as an incendiary and dangerous 
individual. He’d better beware how he crosses 
my path, or he may wake up some fine morning 
and find himself a resident of Botany Bay.” 

“Or perhaps on board a man of-war, eh? 
where he would serve his majesty,’ suggested 
the major, in a low tone. 

“The very thing. Do you know the officer 
commanding the press-gang in this station ?”” 

“Tntimately. I can have the young bantam 
seized and put on board a cutter any night I 
choose.” 

“And you will do it, providing Blanche should 
refuse your offer, and we should have reason to 
expect that an attachment exists between them.” 

“Ay, that will I,” said the major, grinding his 
teeth with ill-suppressed ire; “ but hark, I hear 
footsteps approaching ; doubtless it is Blanche 
herself. The d——, the angels, I mean, are al- 
ways near when one is talking about them.” 

The door of the parlor was thrown open by a 
servant, and the Lady Blanche walked into the 
apartment with a stately air, and seated herself 
on a sofa a little distance from Major Hareourt. 

In the eyes of the young officer, never had 
she appeared so lovely as upon that occasion. 
Her dark hair fell in rich luxuriance over her 
white and sloping shoulders, while the throat, 
pure as the sculptor’s marble, was devoid of or- 
nament, save a plain black velvet ribbon which 
contrasted most strikingly with the snowy purity 
of the soft warm flesh. Her attire was plain 
and simple, but rich in material, and in every 
appointment, the most exquisite taste prevailed 
and challenged admiration. For some moments 
the father and the major sat gazing upon the 
sweet girl in silent hc the homage which 
chivalrous man should ever pay to beauty, but 
the silence was at length broken by Sir 
Reginald. 

“This gentleman,” said he, bowing to Har- 
court, ‘‘has done you the high honor to propose 
for your hand.” 

“ I’m very sorry, my father,” replied Blanche, 
in a dignified tone; “ because it will be utterly 
out of my power to grant him any encourage- 
ment to his suit.” 

“ How so?” demanded the major. 

“It is entirely unnecessary, sir, to enter into 
explanations in regard to the matter. Let. it 
suffice for you to know that existing circum- 
stances as well as my own inclination, prevent 
accepting the honor you would confer on me.” 

“ Obstinate girl!” cried the old baronet, in a 
rage, “‘I know the reason of your conduct ; but 
rest assured that you will find cause to regret 
having opposed the wishes of your parent !” 

“ Yes, and J, too, know the reason?” broke 
in the major, in a fierce tone; “I, too, know 
the reason. She is in love with that young 
Bob Tracy, the son of a retired baker, or butcher, 
or soap-boiler or some other such low calling. 
He is, moreover, an enemy to the ministry, and 
if I don’t get him a berth where he will have the 
benefit of the sea air for a few years, I will give 
you leave to shoot me.” 

The cheeks of Blanche reddened at this ha- 
rangue, whether with indignation or from some 
other emotion, we shall leave our readers to de- 
cide ; but without deigning any answer to the 
impudent Harcourt, with flashing eyes and heav- 
ing bosom, she rose to her feet, and in stately 
majesty swept out of the apartment. 

“ That girl puzzles me,” said Sir Reginald, as 
the door closed behind her. 

“By Heavens! she’s an houri, a perfect 
Juno—she must and shall be mine!’ cried 
Harcourt, in an impassioned tone; and then, 
after a hurried consultation in a very low tone 
with the baronet, he rose and took his departare 
from the hall, with a sternness upon his counte- 
nance that boded no good to some person. 

That evening, Blanche and Robert Tracy had 
a long interview at a place previously appointed, 
and the maiden made him aware of the danger 
which menaced him. But it was now too late 
to retract, so he determined to go forward in his 
enterprise, and expressed his desire to embark 
upon the morrow ina vessel bound to New York, 
and once there, he would offer himself as a 
volunteer in the ranks of liberty. 

“Not so fast—not so fast, my good friend,” 
said a voice, and the next instant a dark lan- 
tern was sprung and threw its rays upon the 
spot, disclosing Blanche seated by the side of 
our hero, whose arm encircled her slender 
waist, while her beautiful eyes looked up with 
confidence and love into his manly face. The 
same light disclosed to the optics of Robert 
Tracy the swarthy forms of some twenty armed 
men, comprising the “ press gang ”’ of the town, 
headed by Major Harcourt, Sir Reginald and a 
lieutenant in the royal navy. 

“ Seize upon him, my lads! seize upon him !” 
shouted the baronet, in a voice hoarse with pas- 
sion; “ he has been proclaimed as an incendiary 
and an outlaw by his most gracious majesty’s 
command, and a price is set upon his head. 
But I do not wish to take the life of any human 
being. Ihad much rather he should be taken on 
board a ship-of-war, and made to serve our 
blessed king. Off with him, my lads !” 

Tracy struggled to escape, but it was all in 
vain. Overpowered by numbers, he was quickly 
thrown to the earth and securely bound with 
cords, thrust into a cart, and hurried to the 
beach where a boat was ready manned to con- 
vey him and his captors on board a frigate lying 
in the stream, with her sails all loose, and her 
anchor a-peak ready to proceed to her station in 
the West Indies. No sooner was our hero on 
board, than the frigate, like some great sea bird 
instinct with life, spread her white wings and 
soared away, and ere the morning light dappled 
the blue waters of the English Channel, she was 
but a small speck on the very verge of the west- 
ern horizon. In the meantime, Sir Reginald 
Woodville, with a stern countenance and bitter 
words, had taken his daughter by the arm, and 
with a rudeness which but ill accorded with his 
chivalrous pretensions, he led or rather dragged 











the gentle and sorrowing girl away towards her 
home, and thrusting her into her chamber locked 
her in and departed. 





It was a dark cloudy night in June, and the 
red sun had gone down like some angry war- 
rior in the swelling waters of the vast Atlantic. 
One bark alone was to be seen upon that trem- 
bling wilderness of waves, and silently as some 
sheeted spectre did she glide along her way to- 
wards the Capes of Virginia. 

Upon the quarter-deck of that lonely bark, 
thus speeding quietly onward, were walking a 
stout, ruddy gentleman of some forty years’ ex- 
perience of the dark shadows of a toilsome life, 
and a fair young girl sweet as the early violets 
that lift their smiling heads the first of all their 
lovely sisterhood. That hale old ‘gentleman 
and that young girl were the captain of the bark 
and the heroine of our tale, Blanche Woodville. 
But what does she there, upon the quarter-deck 
of that silent vessel far off upon the lonely sea ? 
Let us listen fora moment to the conversation 
that is going on between her and her companion, 
and perhaps we may solve the problem. 

“ Well, Miss Blanche,” said the captain, com- 
ing to a pause in his walk, and gazing off for a 
few moments at a huge mass of clouds that had 
gathered in the eastern horizon, “ I suppose you 
do not regret being so near your journey’s end ?” 

“No, 1 am very anxious once more to set my 
feet upon the firm earth ; and besides, you know 
that I have other reasons for wishing to arrive 
as soon as possible at our port of destination.” 


“Yes, you showed great bravery in thus low- 
ering yourself by a bed cord from the window of 
the room in which your father had confined you 
for a whole year, and then coming down to 
Portsmouth and engaging a passage in this ves- 
sel, with the hope of meeting young Tracy in 
America. Great bravery, indeed! But do you 
not expect to have a deal of trouble in finding 
out his whereabouts ?”° 

“ Doubtless I shall, but I must trust to good 
fortune which has thus far befriended me, and to 
which I am duly thankful.” 

“ Well, I suppose you are right, Miss Blanche. 
But hadn’t you better go below? The wind 
begins to snuffle a little, with a monstrous heavy 
appearance from the east’ard. I shouldn’t won- 
der if we gota sneezer before morning. These 
summer gales when they do come, are not to be 
trifled with. I wouldn’t care so much, if I was 
certain of my latitude. I didn’t get a good ob- 
servation to-day at noon, but I’m afeard we’re a 
little to the south’ard of my reckoning.” 

“O, captain, I hope there’s no danger !” 

“T think not, miss, but you’d better go below. 
We shall have work soon, I suspect, and women 
you know are only in the way at such times.” 

Blanche Woodville took the hint and retreat- 
ed to the cabin, and soon, as the skipper had 
predicted, the tempest came down in all its terror. 
The rain fell in torrents—the winds howled and 
shrieked among the tautened rigging, the light- 
nings flashed—the thunder bellowed in its iron 
halls above, and the wild surges leaped and roll- 
ed in mountainous ridges black and gloomy as 
the depths of Acheron. The vessel had timely 
been put under snug canvass by furling every- 
thing except the foresail, under which, with the 
wind and waves howling astern, she fled like an 
affrighted thing along the tortured sea. She 
had run in this way for some ten hours, and the 
gray dawn was beginning to appear in the east- 
ern horizon, when the appalling cry of “ break- 
ers! breakers! breakers! right ahead,” cansed 
every one on board to thrill with horror. 

“Put the helm hard up! stand by to wear 
ship !” shouted the captain, in a hoarse voice 
which was, however, almost drowned by the 
shrieks of the tempest. “ Man the starboard 
braces, men, and stand by to brace up the yards 
as the ship comes to the wind! Cheerily, men, 
cheerily ! you are working:for your lives now !” 

Too late! too late! all too late! As the 
struggling vessel came slowly to the wind on 
the other tack, she was boarded by a tremendous 
comber of aswell, which swept every human being 
from her deck, and threw her on her beam ends. 
In this terrible position with all her crew strug- 
gling in the waves which quickly strangled and 
overwhelmed them, the fated vesse] was driven 
madly onwards, and quickly struck upon what 
the sailors call a sunken reef of rocks upon the 
coast of Florida. It was in fact none other than 
the dangerous Carysfort Reef, long the dread of 
seamen, and considered as one of the worst spots 
on the whole American coast. The captain of 
the bark had made a great mistake in his reck- 
oning—a mistake which had: cost him his life, 
and the loss of his vessel and crew. 

When the vessel struck the reef she was quick- 
ly dashed in pieces by the surges. To one of 
the fragments of that shattered wreck, which 
was thrown upon the beach, clung the insensible 
form of Blanche Woodville! the only one who 
escaped destruction. The next morning, the sun 
had risen from the world of tossing waters, and 
his beams penetrated into the cave described in 
our opening chapter. By the side of a rude 
couch on which our rescued heroine was repos- 
ing, sat the stranger first introduced to the read- 
er. Blanche awaked and as she gazed fondly 
into the face of her companion, she exclaimed : 

““O, Robert! how strange—how very strange 
all this seems! It is more like a dream than a 
reality !”” 

‘Strange we should both have been ship- 
wrecked upon the same reef, and that we should 
have been the only survivors of the fated crew !” 

Little more now remains to be said. After re- 
maining for some time at the cavern until Blanche 
was fully restored, the loving couple set off along 
the sea-coast, and after suffering much of hard- 
ship and privation, succeeded in reaching the 
city of Savannah then invested by the British 
troops. Securing a lodging for Blanche, young 
Tracy joined the American standard and fought 
bravely in the corps of the famed Pulaski. 

Shortly after the war, our hero was wedded to 
the lovely Blanche. He settled down as a plant- 
er, in peace and happiness, on the banks of the 
Darien, and his descendants still reside near the 
spot, and often speak of the Double Shipwreck, 
and the Outlaw’s Cave. 





Jester’s Picnic. 


A policeman was nonplussed by a small boy 
in Albany, a few days since. if appears that 
they have an ordinance in that city forbiddin 
sliding down hill on hand-sleighs. A shrew. 
boy got a piece of plank, ded the bot a 
little, straddled it, and away he went like light- 
ning, down a very step hill. At the foot of it he 
was arrested by “the star”—but the boy was 
posted, and remarked that if the policeman was 
quite sure that the arrested party had trans- 
gressed the law by sliding upon a sleigh, he would 
go with him peaceably ; otherwise he would ob- 
ject. A cloud came over the “star,” and he 
disappeared. 
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‘Look ’ere,” said a tipsy individual, who was 
hanging by a lamp-post; ‘look ’ere! didn’t you 
know that you’d no right to go by me in that 
way ?” 

“Why not, my friend?” asked the person ad- 
dressed, who recognized in the “tight un” an 
old acquaintance. 

“Because (hic) it’s agin the law.” 

“* Against what law ? 

““Why, you used to know Bill Nelson, when 
he was a ( io} highly different fellow to what he 
is now—and there’s a big law agin passing an 
altered Bill.” 

“Dear me,” said the frue Mrs. Partington, 
when she had finished readmg the late foreign 
news, “dear me! here they are going to war 
again over the sea, and only for a Tu ey and 
don’t say how much it weighed either, or whether 
it was tender! and Knockemstiff has gone into a 
miff, and the Russhan bears and Austriches are 
all let loose to devour the people, and the Lord 
only knows when the end of it will leave off. 
War is a terrible thing, so destroying to temper 
and good clothes; and men shoot at each other 
just as if they were gutter-perchas, and cheap at 
that !” 2 

Boarder—“ What large chickens these are !” 

Landlady—* Yes, chickens are larger now-a- 
days than they used to be; ten years ago we 
couldn’t get chickens as large as these.” 

Boarder—(quite innocently )}—* No, I suppose 
not—they must have grown some in that time.” 

The landlady looked as though she had been 
misunderstood. 

“What do you drive such a pitifal-looking 
carcase as that for? Why don’t you put a good 
heavy coat of flesh on him ?” asked a person of 
an Irish cartman about his horse. A heavy coat 
of flesh? Mavourneen! Be all the blessed pow- 
ers, now, when the poor craythur can scarcely 
carry what little there is on him.” 


LPLLELOIP ILI PIO 


A good appetite is an immense blessing. 
Much of the ps rsh of life depends upon it. 
We know a man who can eat two chickens, a 
quarter of lamb, four roast boot-jacks, three 
stewed umbrellas and a fried saw-horse, to say 
nothing of about four quarts of miscellaneous 
trimmings. ” a ath 

Monsieur Malo, m translating an American 
work, came to the words “Moose Deer;” he 
flew to his dictionary, but could not find moose ; 
but discovering mouse, sagely concluded moose 
to be a misprint, and he accordingly translated 
the sentence thus: “Great Mice, six feet high, 
with antlers !” 

Lord Brougham loved to joke. Baron Roths- 
child, while once complaining to him of the 
hardship of not being able to take his seat in 
parliament, said, “ You know I was the choice 
of the people.” To which his lordship replied : 
“So was Barrabas.”’ 

An Trish washerwoman, when reproaehed with 
having refused the use of her pail to a necessi- 
tous neighbor, put in three pleas of justification : 
First, she said she hadn’t got a pail; then, she 
had lent it; and, “ Besides, don’t you see that I 
am using it myself?” 

The following lines contain all the letters in 
the alphabet, except the letter z : 

A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy’s might, 

To quiz in vain, for "tis most plain, 
That what I say is right. 


Some parties going into a shop where there 
was a philosophical apparatus, and among the 
rest an electrical eel. ‘‘ What sort of a pie 
would that eel make, Charles ?”’ said the gen- 
tleman. “A shocking one.” 


An old lady on Long Island said her idea of a 
nice man was, “‘A man what is keerful of his 
clothes, don’t drink no spirits, kin read the Bible 
without spellin’ the words, and kin eat a eold 
dinner on wash-day.” 
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An editor in New Hampshire offers to bet his 
head against a sixpence upon some political 
question. A brother editor accepts the bet ; says 
he thinks it an even one, and asks who shall hold 
the stakes. 

“Will you have two buffaloes ?” inquired a 
stable keeper of a foreigner, who was going to 

his first sleigh ride. ‘‘ Good gracious! no!” 
was the reply, “I want a horse.” 
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